Local News Iteiis 


Ms — 


Don Wall was a Cardston visiicr 
on Friday last, 


Miss Jessie Huddle 
Tabor on Saturday. 


lett for 


Dr. Wray made a busiviess trip 
to Lethbridge on Saturday. 


Mr. Ed. Fulmer and hos daugh- 
ter May weit to Tabor on Saiu- 
day. 


Mr. Geo. Green of Letibi ige 
waS a Ka) mod visitor vu Lows 
day last. 


Misses Emma Wesleu and Ho - 
rietia Love were at Card ton ia 
week. 


Principal B. H. Smith and \iel- 
vin King visited Letabvidge Sit- 
urday. 


A. J. Kivkham aud Wm. Fisi 
er spent Wednesday and Thurre 
day at Letubridge. 


Miss Miller, of the Hera au 
was t ken down oum,s On 
Friday Jasi. 


wiih 


Mr. C D. Fox has had a ch la 
very sick with pneumonia duing 
the past week, 


A fine cinder walk has recent 
been put acros- !roadway from 
post office to tue Model Cal, 


~ Jobo B_Revil of Lethpridg: 
a Daan — 
spent several GayS if WKaymona 


on business during the past week. 


Mr, W. H, Jackson, former 
Bank Manager, now located at 
Winnipeg, was in town on Fridey 


evening last, 


On Monday last Dr. Keillor pei- 
formed an operation on the throat 
of Mr, Sperce Young, removing 
his tonsils, 


Mr, C, H,. K nsey lett on last 
Thursday's train for Salt Lake 
where he expects to spend the 
next month. 


About twenty new cases of 
mumps were reported list weel. 
Many of the Academ) students 
are under qua/ant ne. 


Why spend so much time in prv- 
paring a Sunday dinner when you 
can get such good weals at the 
Model Cafe at such 
prices? 


reasonable 


Mr, N, J. Anderson, who ha 
been attending schoc] at the 
Knighi Academy during past wit 
t+, moved his famly back to hi 
homestead at Barnwei last week 


The ‘‘Last Great West’ de- 
mands the besi. There are ni 
better plows than “Great West’ 
Sulky and Gang Plows. Sec 
them at the Massey-Harris Agen 


cy: 


Mr. James Ellison, who has 
spent the past two moutiis abroad 
in the interest of the Knight Suy 
ar Co., revurned home las! week 
Mrs Ellison, who has speut the 
past winter at Layton Utah, ac- 
comanied him, 


Most people die trom a break- 
down or some part of the systein, 
—very few froma ripe old age. 
This is not the case with (ie ney 
No. Jf MasseysHarris De J., 4 
those who use them say they are 
very strongly bu lt, doi 
work uniforml, aw! 
standing very hard usage. 


' 
the | 


well an 


This Match weather js rather | Towtay is the first day of spring. j 


January -like, 
Messrs. Jaives Dunn and 
Brewertou were visitors at 


bridge on Tuesday. 


Roy 
Mr, G. HW. Budd was in Leth- Lethe 


bridge on business Saturday, | 


The Stake M.T, A will give a A number of loeal enginecrs 
hig cilico ball on’ Hisrer Monday, wrote ont exanination at th 
Town Hilo Tuesday 
Messrs, Harding Brewerton ord i : a 
(hat Kenney spent Tuesday a Hider Lonis Brandley, of Stirs 


lin, visited the 
as 4 
last, 


Raymond War 
missionary on Sunday 


Lethbridge. 
hom 

Mr. James Walker visited \la- 
grath on Sunday last as a home 


missionary. The Relief Society celebrated 


‘their Anoual Day on Monday last, 


\ very enjovable entertainm itl A nice program was rendered and 
Waal given at ihe et, GO) F. Baih] Seas feast spread, 
on Wednesday last, 
CARD OF THANKS. 
Owing to two cases of sma’l pox We wish to thank those who ‘ss 


king out, the Knight Academy 
nd the Public School were closed | 


kindly assisted us during the 
ceut Winess and death of our child, 


on Manday for fumigation, Mr and Mrs, L. Rov Skouson, 
Instructors Woolf, Tanner, Ras- On Mohday last the Bishoy 
issen and Wright were Leth. ]a@ cointed ommittee for 
idye visitors on Saturday, eriavung of the old folks on “O 
Fviks Diy Che committee co « 
Che missionary and mid, wn- |[iisted of Chas) MeCirty, Arthur 
» courses at the Kaight Acad- | Dab}, Tas. Turner, Mrs, W, Rous: , 
e closed on Friday la+t. Ms. A W Kirkiiam and Mrs J 
E Fisher, with A, B. Scovil as 
Instructor Wetzel was confived | chairman, 
to ber room for several days due in 
the week on account of ilpess. A very sociable time was: enj ye 
ed by a number of the friends of 
Owing to the melement weather, | Bishop An 


ero who met at 


; ’ 
there was nota very large crow 


home on Wednesday evening and 

the dance on Friday evening, rave himia very pleasant surpri 
An extemporaneous program as 
SEWING WaNTED: Prices re “| rendered aud each of the erowd 
souable, \App! w.$ to sow his or her ity at 


story telling, reciting or singing 


Mr BLS Yuurg and.daystitcr 1 Two. aarsage last Friday the! 
Dorothy, were visitors at etheithe preseat management took 


bridge on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day last. 


charge of the plant then known 
) as “The Raymond Rustler.” 
We have a large number of sub- 


Mrs, Lee Young, who has been | gerjptions yet uspaid, and us less 


isiting ‘at the home of Mis | cameare paid or arangemeni 

Sparks, left on Saturday's train | mide for payment soon, sam 

for Lethbridge, will be cut off the subscription 
list, 


Bivhop Wos Johnson, of the 


Leonara Ward, who has been vistr- r daily news 


papers, 40 less weeklies, and 12 
sem -weekles in Canada than i 
IQII, the reason being 
ity of miking end 
The struggle for existence in th 


There are I5 tew 
iug in town for some time, return. 
ed to Baruwell on Saturday, 


hiefly 


Fairbanks ar me t. 


smerv Smith went to Lethbridge 
n Wed. last. They took several 
horses with them which they had 
ror sale. 


Via >» 
essrs, Roy duit 


newspaper world has become so 
keen that every year a number of 


newspapers are forced out the 
- “ tield. Strong papers a eTrowe 
A Grand Bill will be given at]. 
ees ing yet stronger, and weaker 
he Opera House on Friday even- Bon ‘ * 
ea : nt B ones must tall. Wages are hig 
se whicha prize wit pb »IVve?lN 
SR is f , ‘ er than er before, cost of mat- 
1 the best male and female wal'z- : 
ter greater, and ordinary expens 


Ss esent, 
TA:PLCSEME es have increased, so that to-day 


The harvest depends” very the cost of publishing a newspa- 
es ‘ - Py o 
Fon, aE a alin TT per is fuily double that of ten 
irge upo see ime, ve pe 
: rears ago —E) 
new No. 11 MasseyeHarri: Drill | 7°" 1S gyn , 
H»~ is your subscriptivn? 


vas built specially for Alberta | 
1id will do your work well unde: 


= No sytem of of agricul ure 1 
all conditions, 


mpi-te that dues not inclase 
th growing ofsomekiad Jf ly 
stuck, and uo class of live stock 
can be more successlully banc: 
led in Connection wiih eXteisiv 
grain growmg than can sheep 
They pack the soil equally as good 

Mr. Farmer, do you want the | 35 the best Campbell packez and 
best implements and machine \ in so doing they save the price of 
thate money can buy at price tS Espen “ve piece of machinery 
that are right? You an ge’ th vollung of (he time of men 
ilso a square deal, atitie My and team; there is no weed thal 
Harrig Ageny. im Southern Alberta that 
they will nol eat and in sod ing 
taey obi vate the necessity of Ire- 
quent Gisking; they fatten readily 
on screenings which are always 
found in abundance inevery grain 
growing district and they require 
less exXpeilsive shelter than any 
other kind of live stock. Let our 
faemers give more attention to 
sheep breeaing thus avoid 


Mr and Mrs. Frank Holt euter- 
jaineda number of their friend 
at a home social on Thur las! 
\ very enjoyable time was had 
hy those present. 


lo sa 
stow 


La-t weck we stated that Braad 
Nay Was to be gravelled 16 feet 
wide and 6 feet deep, We must 
have wanted the Council to have 
enough gravel hauled to gravel 
il! of the streets. We should 
have said six inches deep 


Miss E'sie Wilde, daughter of 
A.M, Wild), of Welling, unaci- 
sent an operation on ‘Thursday «1 
the home of C. W, Dr, me 
Wray perloroicd tee operations 1.) test 
moving the young lady's tonsils, | graiu Qiowiug. 


and 
taese periods of extreme financial 
depression that never fails at 
rt» visit 
ited to exclusive 


Lamb the or oth Ong 


tai e\ 
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ai~ ne 


hy ’ 
: Correspondance, 


¢ 
’ 
, 
’ 
‘uneation from ail sources, 
seearily for publication, but asa guarantee 
N ©. g000 faith, Th editor doos not necessat 
y eNooree any opinions which may be ex- 
“ 


reepod by his corre 


PIPPI Dwr 


The Editor of the Leader welcomes com- 


The name of 
© writer, inall cases, be given, not nec- 


poncdents, | 


Raymond Mirch 7, tora 
Hedi or, Raymond Leacer 
Dear. Sir,— 

I would like you to explain to 
me through the columns of your 
valuable paper how it is that the 
tows afford to 
much 


of Raymond cannot 
wuiks or 
walks 


foi up our side 


tae 


as 


as repair side 


between 
the post office aud the hotel 

I kuow for a fact thatour worthy 
marshall fas bad lis salury increas- 
ed to vinty dollars and wow he now 
he wants ab extra teuon lop of the 


uinety, 1 also know for a fact that 


ur marshalt would not have mace 
Wappicalion lor (hits postiton that 
he ao.ds if some of the council lad 


O Mode wim a promise that he 


woald peta larger salary than wiat 
hey Would fiave paid any other 
It any other applicaut 
lad been given Chis job ,and asked 


la Talse, 


ipplicant, 


the Council would have | 


yued at vim; they would lave 
tia him that be knew when he 
mide iis application that be could 


sot get any more than $60 a month 
$1 cxtra for truant cffficer, 
Piat wouid be $70 per month, 

I undersiand that 


lung like seven or 


md 


there were 


sou eight ars 
p iva » dor ia arsliall’s jo mod 
alltue Woiey they cx;yeccu was 
$7o per monta, Bat Mr. Hatiis| 
knew that he would ges >" than | 
pa ner eh anni fas ot 
friends who are in the councii 
told Lum to put in his application 
ind that they would do all 1m their 
power to gel him the job at bigger | 
pay, Mr 
ot the town Se Crelary aud city mar- 
shall tor $110 per month and we 
all know that Frauk did his v ork 
The council said, ‘‘We can | 
pay (wo ich with tual 


Frauk ilol did the work 


®is, 


>LIO so we 
will iet Frank go,’’ Now they pay 
Mr. Wride $50 per month and Mr, | 
Harris $9001 $1v0_-~. The pecple of 


y beri aia Vv p ful hi 


ald | 


if tae Mayor and council da what 
(hey should do they would pay Mr, 
Harris $70 and uo more, He 


ipplicat. 


hau 


lv DUSIuess pulling in ts 


lov if he did youl want Lic jo . 
Now if that worthy council aud 
Wayur ol OUls WOUld spend Lihilex- 
fa $30 0/40 10 Diling up che side- 
Valo dU slices CVery Myuiiil, il 


, 
would make quite an MMprovement 
ju our liitie town of Raymond in 
ie course of a year. I think Mr, 
airis docsn’t need a job lke b 


his. 


He is a man of ability and I 


am saiishcd couid twiake more mone ‘ 


ey al other work than standing on 
tuc sunny side ot the sifevis oi Ka, - 
invud watching CQ catch some little 
Now they 
sould raise Mr, Wride’s solar. ; he 
has more (0 Go than the \mersunall, 
but as the saying 8, 1 guess ‘he 
is in the right church but the wrong 
pew’? Ln other words *‘he has not 
got the right pull with the council, 
Now as Lam a rate payer | think 
tuat the people siould have a hit 
to say about this mater and they 
should calla rate payers’ meeitug 
and decide this m itter, 

@ that tuere are Several Wien jus 
as gv0d ap Mr Hairs that could 
do the work he does for the salary 
of $70 or $100, 

Thanking you for the space in 
your paper, Tam 


kid pias jug looky, 


I «now tor 


Rate payer 
3 eas eae 

Messrs Aller: Powell ard James 
er were lie speakersat church 
on Sunday evening, Elder Turner 
relating a number of his mission- 

ry expe E:der 
ed) oi coursed on ‘Hterual rewards 
and punisiments,”? 


rar 


nees, while Powe 


| be very 


| and 


| to the mat 


DEL ELLISON 


had his man with both shoulders 


on the mat. Mr, C, W. Card act- 


WON BOUT el as referee and a fair deal was 


Raymond people do not seem i 


enthused over athieties 


@ pecially in the wrestling line, a 


the crowd at the Opera House on 
Tuesday evening was very. small 
It may have been due to lack o1 
advertisement or because the peo- 
ple heretofore have been ‘‘stung”’ 
are afraid to patronize this 
kind of amusement But the 
wresiling contest on Tuesday even- 
ing, between J. F, Elson, of Aet- 
na, and Al, Ansign, of Saskatche- 
wan, and between Del Ellison, of 
Aetna, aud Henry Anderson, of 
Riymond, was 4 good, clean con- 
test 


for a preliminary, but 


Ellison and Ensign went on 
Mr. Ellison 
understands too much of the wrest- 
ling game for Mr, Ensiga 

The main event of the evening 
was the mate’ between Del Elliso 
and Henry And 


rson The boy: 
sere preity evenly matched, each 
weighing 135 pounds. [t was a 


¢ tch-as-catei-can and a wrestle to 
a finish with 2 out of 3 falls, Af 
ter one hour 


and 26 minutes ot 


real work, E.lison pinued his) man 


24 minutes, when Ellison again 


offered both the boys. Mr, Ander- 
son plaved only on the defense dure 
ing the entire out and by this lost 
much of the sympathy of the on- 
Lookers by 
and showing hs skill on 


not ‘aking a chance’? 


the pr~ 


gressive, Both boys are to be com- 
nended on the nerve they showed 


in putting up a good, clean match, 


——— i 


Special rates of $28.65 will be 
given to Salt Lake City and re- 


turn from Mirch 25th to April Ist. 


“Jamie,” sighed Mrs. Yermy, 
vou used to sit your arm 
around my waist, but. you never 
do it eny more.” 

‘“?’'m sorry. dear,” replied Jar- 
ie, “but there are some things 
that are beyond my reach.” 


9) with 


‘Marriage, from a Mormon point 
of view’ will be treated at the 
L. D.S, Meeting House on Sun- 
day evening, March 24th, by Mark 
Y. Croxall. All are inviced to at- 


end, 


At ihe meeting of the Raymond 
Military Band on Sunday last, In- 
structor Nye, of the Kuight Acad- 


The next fall came in | €My, Was chosen as leader and Mr, 


' Henry Salmon as librarian. 


Prize Waltz 


Raymond Opera louse 


Friday March 22. 


-’Tis Time to Dress 


he Head 


colorings are new 
are 


ing. 


Hair Switches 


employed is different—the 
effect is more cheerful and more becom- 
See for yourself, 
to show is altogether new and different. 


in Spring 


(tire. 


In this season’s hats, the materials and 


-the way trimmings 
whole 


What we have 


Novelties in Children’s Head-Wear. 
A Choice Assortment of Waists, 


and Ornaments. 


Hifl’s High Art Millinery Parlors. 


YOU GAN'T GURE GATARAH 
BY SWALLOWING DRUGS 


Cough Syrup, Tablets and Sprays 
Sicken the Stomach But Don't 
Reach the Germs of Catarrh 

—Hence Their Failure to 


That Reminds Me 


She (at the football match): “I 
think I'm beginning to understand it.” 

He: “That's good!" 

She: “Is that the referee standing in 
the goal?" 


Help. * * * 
: The Victim: “If you call this time 
To cure an ailment in the throat or | to-morrow——" 

chest, to rout out Catarrh or Asthma, The Canvasser (hopefully): “This 
it is essential that the medicine be] time to-morrow, sir?" 
conveyed direct to the affected parts. The Victim: “Yes—I shall be out.” 
This is why no other remedy has ve; 
achieved such world-wide success as Young Lady of the House: “You 
Catarrhozone, which alone can be|know we are going to have a dance 
breathed in one second to every air|in a couple of weeks, and you will have 
cell in the breathing organs, The|to show what you can do.” 
healing vapors of Catarrhozone mix Prospective Cook: “Shure, mum, Oi 


with the breath and descend through 
the throat, down the bronchial tubes, 
to the deepest air cells in the lungs 


can only dance the polka an’ the Scot- 
tish reel, but Oi'll do the best Oi can.” 


arts are sf rated with the rich ei 
il parts ar eg cae seal a88 How did you ever come to marry, 
) ‘y essences Mm ease, ea C on ‘ 
a inith old man? Thought you'd determined to 
eure ; on 
stay single? 
‘atarrhozone has entirely displaced . 
“aie ‘ r * Ninna? @ et i ’ adh is} 1 had; but I was introduced one 
J i-Ttashione remedies, suc as 
ee cee neat ae . day to a girl who had, determined 
cough syrups, sprays, tablets, and se- 
" never to marry, and our thoughts 
dative powders. It contains none of > 
seemed to harmonize so completely 
the opium, chloral, and drowsy narco- ~ 
. that—well, we married each other. 
tics © commonly found in liquid 
cough and catarrhal remedies, pk ob Ua 


One of the worthies in a Fife village 
happened to be working in his garden 
with a very small spade, when a neigh- 
bor came on and remarked, 


COULDN'T BREATHE —“CATARR- 
HOZONE” CURED 


“No one ever contracted a more ob- 


stinate attack of nasal catarrh than 1! the scene 


suffer a month ago,” writes Mr. S Man, Jamie, that’s a gey wee spade 

ye're yorking ‘. Mi é ies ave 
E. Root, a well-known resident of /Y°rTe Working wi Ma laddie: hav 
Bridgetown, W.! “My head ached |bigger spunes for suppin’ their par-| 
terrifically, | sneezed about every|Ttch wi, - rem 
three minutes, but still my nostrils| Without glancing up, Jamie” re- 
we entirely closed and | couldn't] plied, “Ma mannie, I dinna winder at 
breathe through them. Ten minutes|'* Woe" I seo their father’s mouth 
inhaling Catarrhozone gave me a little ot gat. 


so | Catarrh 


relief, continued to use ‘rhe conductor touched the passen- 
ozone every hour, and before the day|ver on the shoulder. “Ticket, please,” 
was out | had improved. Catarrh-|he said. 


ezone quickly cured 
ever since.” 


me. 1 am well) 


The passenger was one of those fa- 
|cetious persons you sometimes encoun- 


THE RAYMOND LEADER 


‘DIZZY HEADACHES 
CURED IN ONE NIGHT 


A Foutntul attorney from New Eng- 
land, who hung out his shingle in a 
North Dakota town, was for a tUme 
hard put to make a living there. He 
was continually exercising his wits to 
the utmost to see that “nothing got 
away from him.” 

One morning, as he sat in his office 
waiting the coming of a man who had 
promised to pay a certain fee, there 
came a summons for him to go to 
court, Before departing, he placed 
this notice on his office door: 

“Out for an hour, Will be back 
soon, Been gone thirty-five minutes 
already.” 


1F TROUBLED WITH HEAD-FULL- 
NESS, RINGING NOISES, SPECKS 
BEFORE THE EYES, THE 
STOMACH |S AT 
FAULT 


FEEDING FLAVORS TO FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES 


fine flavors into meats is 
easy. ot so with vegetables and 
fruits. Breeding new or more intense 
flavors into them is a much more com- 
| plicated and expensive process, requir: 
ing years of hybridizing and selection. 
Fortunately there is an endless variety 
to choose from. While the ruthless 
slaughter of game is steadily reducing 
the number ot animals available for the 
table, the governmental and private 
variety-makers are adding every year 
to the list of culinary vegetables and 
|fruits. A century ago there was only 


Feedin 


| 
| 


“lL had terrible pains in my head. one grape, ‘‘the wretched fox-grape,’’ 
My appetite faded away and when I|/that found its way to our markets. 
did eat anything it disagreed and|‘There were then no cantaloupes, no 


is so aston- 
country—no 


tomatoes—for which there 
ishing a craving in thas 


made mo very sick 
each meal. 


for hours after | 
The active pains in my} 


stomach and the dizzy headaches | rhubarb, okra, cauliflower, egg-plant, 
had to endure almost set one wild | head-lettuce, asparagus, artichokes, or 
Sometimes attacks came on so se-| many of the other vegetables now listed 
verely that | had to go to bed. 1) in the catalogue of our seedsmen. 

would feel so worn, depressed and| W hile we have now a much greater 


of 


utterly miserable, that for hours | | variety, most the vegetables and 


wouldn't speak to my family. My fruits we eat are capable of great im- 
system was poisoned with wastes | Prove ment in succulence and flavor, and 
and nothing helped me till | used Dr. it is in this direction, even more than 
Hamilton's Pills. Without this grand in the creation or importation of new 
system-cleaning remedy ! would be kinas, that the way of progress lies. 


The future of eating lies largely in the 
hands of the men who are giving our 
| vegetables and fruits ‘‘a college edu- 
eation,’’ as Mark Twain would say, The 


| sick, but each day brought me better 
health and spirits. | was cured and 
made strong, ruddy and healthy look- 
ing as one could wish, and will always 


There is no remedy as certain and|ter in your travels. ee ahd recommend OF HMamilibn’s greatest of these is Luther Burbank, 
safe Catarrhozone, but being a He winked at the man sitting next Pill % M who is likely to become the patron 
rood remedy it is imitated. Beware of|to him, held out his ticket to the con- HIs, “MRS. B.C. CURRAN }saint of epicures. The horticultural 
ut stitutor, Large Catarrhozone} ductor, and at the moment the latter ety “ww ent sort, P.o.” |eXbert, Professor Bailey, of Cornell 
la two months, price $1.00; smaller] was about to take it he pushed out his : ures Le, eink : ) : 1 ,, | University, after remarking in one of 
size and 60« All reliable deal-| forefinger instead. Thousands . 10 are in =o 24 tae . W his books that in 1892 there were 878 
ers or the Catarrhozone Co., Buffalo,]| the conductor seized the finger, . gy Pe ne lth at te dige : iii es varieties of apples offered for sale by 
N.Y nd Kingston, Canada, punched a bit out of it absent-mind- | 77 “2amitons © tls. Ma y ° A a “| Durserymen, expresses his doubts if one 

edly, d passed on. | disorde re Pe Ce ee or. of them was the result of an attempt to 
eR ee biliousness, li er stomach ind kidney produce a variety with definite quali- 

A Wheeling, West Virginia, tawyer Vs. VP é | troubles, Mild, certain and safe, Be- ties. Now, it is right here that Bur- | 
says that he has heard many queer “What is he so angry with you for?” ware of imitations and substitutes, 20¢.' bank differs from most other experi- 
verdicts in his time, but that the “I haven't the slightest idea. We) per box or five boxes for $1.00, at all menters who have given us new or im- 
qua est of these was that brought in| ™et in the street, and we were talking a ers or the Catarrhozone Company, | proved varieties. While they trusted 
not long ago by a jury of mountain- | Just as friendly as could be, when all, Kingston, Ont. | to chance, he had in his mind in ad- 
eers in a spars ly settled part of that |‘ f a s* “den he flared up and tried to |} vance what he wanted and, like Edison, 
State : kick me.” -s _ | Kept on experimenting till he got it. 

Tie wax the: Hrat cane for the mas “And what were you talking about?"| the darky, but I manages to git) He has produced, to cite his own words, | 
jority of the jur and they sat for “Oh, just ordinary small talk, I re- around it in a way. “several millions of new fruits in 
Sours areuiie and disputing over it} member he said, ‘I always kiss my “How? 4 the constant effort to eliminate faults 
in the bare little room at the rear of wife three or four times every day.’"| I chops de chickens off de heads. j and substitute virtues. Only the very 
EEE SRARAR ah. jagt. thee. athe “And what did you say?” ‘ | a6 best of these, of course, were saved for 
fled back to their places, and the fore- “I said, ‘I know at least a dozen men | Evidently the local bank had been further improvement. He has created 
man, a lean, gaunt fellow with a su-| 20 40 the same,’ and then he had a! party to an embarrassing incident, for, Some entirely new fruits, such as the 
perlatively solemn expression, voiced | ®t” }over the cashier's wicket, in fresh plumeot, the ancestors of which were 
the general opinion: j hth Mies |black letters, hung the following, |® Wild plum, an apricot and a Japanese 

“The jury don't think that he done Pat O'Shaunessy had been told by! “Honor thy Father and thy Mother, el A — R Sbecdteod ae a age 
it, for we allow he wa’n't there: but we| {@@ doctor that he could live but a} but not a Stranger’s Check.” | impor ance is the improveme nt he has 
think he would have done. it.  hea|f£@W hours, and his wife and assembled | eae 8 | effected in the flavor of many familiar 
oat PS St beatinn relatives and friends asked him whe- | fruits and vegetables by selection and 
had the chansf A German general, on inspecting his 


ther ther¢ was one last wish he would 
Tire to fave Bi.tmeur ~~ 
“There is,” said Pat, “I'd like to hear 
the village band play once again.” 
Accordingly the village band gather- 


In view of te rapid disappearance 
of the herds of elephants which for- 
merly roamed in Africa, and the limit- 
ed number o* those animals remaining 


| 


| 
jit 


ed. When at last it had played, “Say 
in Asia, attention has been called to Au Revoir But Not Goodby,” and had 
the enormous supply of ivory which taken its own departure, Mrs. | 
exists in the frozen tundras of Siberia, O’Shaunessy, kneeling at her  hus- 
and which it is thought, will probably band’s bedside, asked: 
suffice for the world's consumption for n ye die aisy now, Pat?” 
many years to come. “Yis,” replied Pat. “I can die aisy | 
now, Hell has nothing worse than 
that.” 


Reginald de Koven told at a musi- 


cale in Chicago a story in praise of 
modesty. 

“A group of tourists,” he said, “in 
Bonn visited Beethoven's house, One 


of the tourists, a girl of twenty or so, 
sat down at Beethoven's piano and 
played the ‘Moonlignt Sonata’ none too 
well, Beethoven's own work, in 
own room, on his own piano! When 
the girl had finished she rose and said 
to the old caretaker: 

“Tl suppose lots of famous musicians 
strument?’ 
“*Well, miss,’ the caretaker answer- 


but he shook his head and said: ‘No, I 
am not worthy,’” 
. 


The librarian was in a severely criti- 


0) ; aol cal mood. 
“Too many books at the _ present 
RTHAND time,” he said, “are written solely to 
j sell. Their authors try to make us 


think that they are producing litera- 
ture, but they can't fool us. They only 
fool themselves. The men might pro- 
duce ifterature if they would just put 
a little more sincerity into their work, 
but, as it is, they remind me of Jake 
McMasters, 
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“*You're workin’ very hard today, 
| Jake, me son,’ said a friend. ‘How 
|many hods o’ mortar, in the name of 


heaven, have ye carried up that ladder 


ol] Since startin’ time?’ 

| “‘Hush, me iad,’ said Jake, with a 
| SHIP YOUR wink, ‘I'm foolin’ the boss. I've car- 
| ried the same hodful up and down all 

RAW FU RS day, and he thinks I'm workin’’"” 

. . . 

and There is an aged darky who has a 
. j tand outside one of the Washington 
Beef Hides markets, where he disposes of the pro- 
duce that he brings from Virginia sev- 
eral times a week, Not long ago he 


to us and get 20 per cent 
more for them than at home. 

| Write to us for our new 
price list S and we will mail 
you one free. Watch this 
ad. weekly. 


delivered a pair of dressed chickens 
to one of his customers. She was in 
the kitchen when the chickens were 
| brought in, and, womanlike, shivered 
ja bit when she saw the headless fowls. 

“I should think you'd never have the 
heart to cut the heads off those inno- 
cent chickens,” she exclaimed, invyol- 
untarily. 

“I does hate to do it, ma'am,” said 


We solicit your shipments ||! | 
for Beef Hides, Raw Furs, 
Wool, Tallow, Seneca Root, 
Horse Hair, Sheep Pelts, ete. 


No Asthma Remedy Like it.-—Dr. J. 
PD. Kellogg's Asthma Remedy is dis- 
tinctly different from other so-called 
remedies. Were this not so it would 
not have continued its great work of 
relief until known from ocean to ocean 
for its wonderful value. Kellogg's, the 
foremost and best of all asthma reme- 
dies, stands uponareputation founded 
in the hearts of thousands who have 
known its benefit. 


North-West Hide 
& Fur Co. 


Winnipeg, Man. 


278 Rupert St. 


his | 


have been here and played on this in- | 


ed, gravely, ‘Paderewski was here last | 
year and his friends urged him to play, | 


ybridizing. 


setomop 


The Burbank, potatoes, for 
} "=egp- | haye a_richness. {flavor as 
ed them thus:— jagreeable and unique as his ratagonia 
| “Now, my children, we can once strawberry, which can be freely eaten 
|more get seriously to work. The pas-'| by those with whom the ordinary acid 
{time of war is at an end, and drif] berries disagree. His new varieties of 
| must go on regularly as heretofore.” | cherries, plums, prunes, and diverse ber- 
| ries are equally tempting to epicures. 
While Mr, Burbank also breeds for size, 
beautiful color, form, and keeping and 
shipping qualities, he puts flavor at the 
| thought of it.” head of the list. knowing that without 
Is it good?” jit the other qualities are a delusion. 
‘o, The only attractive thing about He would never have sent to the market | 
is the design on the cover.” jcertain showy, but insipid apples, pears, | 
“What did you tell him?” land peaches. 


cn lose of the wom - 


| “Gil Tedge showed me his new book 
|last night, and asked me _ what 


| position of the joints, 


feonfusion both in the mind of the horse 


jact that direction, but if a defect was 


jing Dodd's Kidney Pills. 


be remedied depends largely upon the 
possibility of bringing these distances 
between the feet back to the normal, 
which can be done provided the fault of 
an open or close locomotion behind is 
not a matter of a faulty construction 
or conformation of the hind quarters, 
In all excessive approach of fore and 
hind feet and their consequent inter- 
ference we should not entirely work on 
the hind feet, but should also consider 
the fore feet as being somewhat res- 
ponsible for too great a backward ex- 
tension and vicious curves of motion, 
For instance, trotters that paddle and 
pacers that hit their knees are both 
subject to such an interference with 
the hind feet. The remedies for cross- 
firing are mainly obtained by modify- 
ing the inward curves as in the pre- 
vious defects discussed, and by con- 
trolling or rather by developing the 
hind action by shoes that bring about 
slightly more elevation and backward 
extension of the hind legs, 

. ef 


The fundamental idea underlying all 
the remeiies for the defects in gait is 
to counteract the wrong direction of 
motion by a correction which has more 
or less the effect of sending the leg in 
an opposite direction. The directions 
taken to inside or outside are due to 
either a badly leveled hoof or to a 
crooked leg, and the directions aig 
or backward depend on the length o 
toe and the angle of the foot. It is 
much more difficult to control the side 
motions than it is to restrain or in 
crease the forward and backward ex- 
tensions of the legs, because of the rigid 
All equine loco 
motion is, however, very complex and 
what hinders the straight directions of 
the legs will also more or less influence 
the extensions of the legs. In all our 
endeavors for the improvement of a 
gait we need a lot of time in order to 
allow the tendons, ligaments and mus- 
cles to accommodate themselves to the 
changes made. Hurry and many chan- 
ges following close upon each other are 
not only dangerous but will cause much 


ee 


quired, In such a ease the remedy will 
again have to be adjusted to the result- 
ing change so that no damage be done 
by age the original remedy too 
long. In other words, by such a corree- 
tion a gradual change was brought 
about in the tissues of the muscles and 
tendons, and as these tissues supply the 
necessary strengthening, the gait will 
be changed for the better, In all such 
investigations of faulty gaits some sort 
of proof is at all times necessary to 
show the origin of the defect and the 
effect of the applied remedy. Without 
such a proof in black and white as the 
variou measurements of the distances 
betweru the four feet furnish one can 
never ve fully convinced of the correct- 
ness or the effectiveness of the remedy. 


A vicious outward direction of the 
cannon bone due to a wrong or oblique 
arti‘ulation of the knee joint will re- 
sult in the ‘‘toeing out’’ of the foot 
itself. The ‘*pointing’’ of the foot 
here consists of the toe’s direction be- 
ing in a line departing from the 
straight line parallel to the general 
line of motion of the horse. That is 
to say, the foot will travel in an in- 
ward curve toward the other leg. The 
remedy lies in widening the distance 
between the two fore feet by slightly 
raising the outside half of each foot, 
and by causing an easy breakover on 
outside toe of shoe, For that purpose 
the outside web of the shoe may 

beveled or rounded and a bar or two 

calks may be set toward outside toe. 

This outside breakover will somewhat 

foree the foot to ‘‘toe in’’ slightly, 

thus counteracting the outward airec- 


Useful Around the Farm 
“Rnelosed please find one dollar for 
which please send me two large 600 
bottles of Nerviline, It is _a remedy 
that I do not care to be without. It 
is especially good around the farm for 
man or beast. The worst neuralgia 
it cures at once. For a cold, sore 
throat or chest affection, nothing is 
better than Nerviline, 
(Signed “Richard Hamlyn, 
“French River, Ont.” 
Get Nerviline to-day. Sold by all 
dealers, in 256c. and 50c. bottles, 
tion before observed and usually result- 
}ing ina much reduced curve toward the 
inside, ‘The angle of the foot as it is 
set down on the ground is not so out- 
ward and the breakover appears on the 
soil as coming less at the inside and 
more at the outside of the toe proper. 
Making the shoe a little wider or even 
heavier on the outside will bring about 
less sinking in and hence a more elevat- 
ed position of foot, and a roll on the 
outside toe and toward heel will also 
help the intended breakover there. The 
|simple principle involved in such a 
}ease is the reduction of the inward 
swing of the curve resulting invariably 


SHE STRUCK AT 
BOOT OF TROUBLE | from 5 trecteves is, he tose of 20s 


)of the hoof is the first thing to attend 
}to, and here the lowering of outside 
| toe, leaving the outside heel, and again 
lowering the inside heel and leaving 
the inside toe, will in itself aid in giv- 
me the foot sea leg a better direction. 
These manipulation 

and Usntess ri is app the s 
had better be made in the shoe itself 


after trimming the foot down to a per- 
| fect level. 


and of the man, Again, remedies are 
either permanent or temporary, and an 
analysis of the subsequent gait becomes 
necessary in order to find out definitely 
whether they are to be continued or 
abandoned. When the defect in gait 
ean be laid to a structural fault of the 
leg, shoulder or hip, due to a faulty 
direction of the joints, and therefore 
also of the intermediate bones, a rem-) 
edy may become permanent to counter- 


be 


acquired through faulty leveling of the 
foot or wrong shoeing, a correction 
either in the paring of the hoof or in 
the shape or the weight of the shoe 
will soon remove the bad habits ac- 


MRS. COMEAU CURED HER KID- 
NEYS WITH DODD'S KIDNEY 
PILLS 


Det \omaiteort Trouble Backr>he = 
other ailments disappeared—Says | 
she owes her good health to rr 
Kidney Pills. 


Petit Rocher, Gloucest¢r Co,, N. B., 
January 22—(Special). When Mrs. | 
Pierre I, Comeau, a well known and) 
highly respected resident of this place, 
cured her kidney disease, her heart | 
trouble and other aches and pains 
also disappeared. She cured her kid- 
ney disease easily and quickly by us- 


Maclyn Arbuckle has a country place 
and likes to regule his friends at the 
Lambs’ Club with wonderful stories of 
farm life, and whenever he begins to 
talk on this subject is always assu’ed 
of an interested coterie of listeners. Re 
cently he began a discourse on his 
favorite subject. ‘*But,’’ he coneluded, 


Pe ‘ . " “My heart troubled me all the |‘*during the last summer a large num- 
1 said I thought it was bound to] Plant-breeding for the benefit of epi-|time,* Mrs. Comeau states; “and 1| ber of my hens stopped laying.’’ Mare 
succeed. ee jcures is now being carried on on a large feared for the terrible results that| Klaw ‘‘fell.’’ ‘What was the cause 
Lee: ice ae eg . IG alo by private growers ont also bY | might follow. My limbs would swell,|he anxiously inquired. Mr. Arbuckle 
1 Great Lawyer; “I am tired to) zOVOrADIE De xperts, among whose most | ny pack ached and I was always tired|striled and answered nonchalantly: 
death pr one sg are the eee ana neeGwa. “6 Automobiles.’? 
Sympathetic Wife: “You look tired, | and the citrange, the one a combination Nak ieee : - sSitasieek 
| What 8 the matter?” of grapefruit and tangerine, the other th: 7 ad ea Ae a te $0 sy a OS 
| Lawyer: “I've been making my |of the common sweet and the trifoliate | ‘M®* *!« ite ‘ nee WAS MO TEQOL 0 Nea 
i peech for the defence for three days |orange. Burbank, who has shown what | “it ange “8 gestae WIFHOG } xO Doc eh Many inherit weak lungs, and as 
| now: and, tired or not, I'll have to go|Seeming miracles can be accomplished a ney. : 8. gga had Snished disease usually assails the weakest 
Jon with it tomorrow and perhups the|in this direction by breeding, for ex- —e wed ates pit Pi we Bld Rees point, these. Perachs. Are. continually 
Inext day.” ample, the odor of a Parma violet into|™Y ?& k was well and my heart no| exposed to attacks of cold and pul- 
i ita eA act ea BLN An a scentless calla, urges plant breeding longer troubled me, I an now in the monary disturbances, The speedy use 
raarians oh until the caury, hawe eon all who have the opportunities there- _— of health, ang ft owe it all tojof Bickle’s Anti-C onsumptive Syrup 
eres echaaGid eons dice int fore, because of the fascination of the | Po¢ ae Kidney. I Mls will be found a preventive and a pro- 
a alae work, its benefits to health, and the pos- Always strike at the root of the|tection, strengthening the organs so 
er oa sible usefus results. trouble. And in nine cases out of ten| that they are not so liable to derange- 
| all women’s troubles start with the|ment from exposure or abrupt atmos- 
I A ae Pind vie posse were as a Kidneys. That's why Dodd's Kidney|pheric changes. Bickle’s Syrup is 
rip to Edinburgh recently, and one 


| A 

|}of them got a little the worse of liquor 
jand had the misfortune to lose the 
train home. 

He wandered about the city till a 
late hour. Arriving at the Castle, he 
commenced hammering at the gates. 

“Who goes there?” shouted the sen- 
try on duty. 

“Jock Brown,” replied the miner. 

“What company?” asked the sentry. 


With the Horses 


The same kind of interference that 
occurs in trotters—namely: the injury 
sustained by tihd and fore on the same 
side—takes place in the pacer between 


“Fife Coal Company,” was Jock's the fore and hind of opposite sides, 

| reply hence the name cross-firing.” Inward 

A one curves of motion are generally at the 

, ) bottom of such interference, and only 
Addison Mizner, the well-known 


3 “ a } by closely observing the angles which 
|New York first-nighter, told, at 


J 4/the feet make on the ground with 
| Studio supper, a prominent business reference to the general straight line 
man's experience, of motion of the horse can we arrive 
PSA chandelier fell in the night in his | ot anything like the real cause and a 
house,” explained Mr, Mizner, “and in| probable remedy, Besides this there 
the morning at breakfast he said to) may exist an excessive approach of the 
his wife with a laugh: }fore and hind in their motion from 


“What did you think, my love, when 
‘you heard the chandelier fall in the 
dead silence of the night?’ 

‘‘l thought, darling,’ his wife an- 
swered, ‘that you had been detained on 
business again and were getting up- 
| stairs as quietly as you could’” 


side to side; that is, there is too much 
jroll from side to side in the pacer’s 
|motion, In the trotter the hind feet 
jare usually wider apart than the fore 
feet, while in the pacer the fore 
usually are farther apart than the 
hind feet. Now a good many defects 


feet | 


Pills are woman's best friend. cheap and good. 


WHEAT, BARLEY 
| OATS, FLAX 


Owing to so much unfavorable weather, muny farmers over Westeru 
Canada bave gathered at least part of their crop touched by frost or 
otherwise weather damaged. However, through the large shortage ip 
corn, oats, barley, fodder, potatoes and ‘vegetables, by the unusual hext 
and drought of last summer in the United States, Eastern Canada and 
Western Europe, there is going to be a steady demand at good pricer 
for all the grain Western Canada has raised, no matter what its quality 
may be. 

So much variety in quality makes it impossible for those less ex 
perienced to judge the full value that should be obtained for eueb grain 
therefore the farmer never stood more in need of the services cf the 
experienced avd reliable grain commission man to act for him, in the 
looking after and selling of bis grain, than he does this season. 
| Marmers, you will thtrefore do wel) for yourselves, not to accept 
| street or track prices, but to ship your grain by carload direct to Fort 


Pia bei inceither gait ave due to an excessive Poegeny " pone Aribes, bg erg 4 by us in @ way that will get 
— or you all there is in it. e make liberal advances when desired, on 
The teacher had given them a poser | Separation of the hind in the trot z pate : ; a 

that day, In the grammar lesson the and to an excessive approach of | receipt of shipping bills for cars shipped, We never buy your grain on 

question had come up as to whether a|the hind in the pace, Another our own account, but aet as your agents in selling it to the best advan 
hen sets or sits, Telling the children|common fault in speedy horses is| fone Sat your account, and we do so on @ fixed commission of le per 

to find out the next day, the teacher ,@" excessive forward extension of the i 4 

dismissed the question until later, The| hind legs, asd this, together with the|™ % | We have made a specialty of this work for many years, and are 


above defect, produces aggravated 
cases of speedy cutting and of cross- 
firing. Whether such interference can 


children asked their parents, they dis- 
cussed it pro and con, and the whole 
neighborhood was interested, Then 
some one put the question to Uncle 
“Billy” Lawson, 

“Well,” ventured the old gentleman, 


An Easy Pill to Take.—Some persons 
“that question ain't bothered me much | have repugnance to pills because of 
so far, What hus always been queer|their nauseating taste. Parmelee'’s 
to me is, when a hen cackles, has she | Vegetable Pills are so prepared as to 
laid or lied.” make them agreeable to the most fas- 


lidious, The most delicate can take 
Shilohs Gure 


them without feeling the revulsion 
that follows the taking of ordinary 
on HEALS THELUNGS 
‘ STOPS COUGHS Paice. as cents 


pills, This is one reason for the popu- 
larity of these celebrated pills, but the 
main reason is their hirh tonical qual- 
ity as a medicine for the stomach, 


well known over Western Canada for our experience in the grain trade, 
reliability, careful attention to our customers’ interests, and promptnese 
in making settlements, 

We invite farmers who have not yet employed us to write to us for 
shipping instructions and market information, and in regard to our 
standing in the Winnipeg Grain Trade, and our financia) position, we 
beg to reer you to the Union Bank of Canada, and any of its branches, 
also to the commercial agencies of Bradstreets and R. G. Dun & Oo. 


THOMPSON SONS & CO. 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
703 Y Grain Exchange 


Winnipeg 
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Duping the Magistrate 


‘(By John 


“You will soon become callous; all 
magistrates do!” prophesied a well- 
meaning friend—an amateur sociolog- 
ist and settlement worker. He said it 
regretfully. “The constant parade of 
erring mankind before the magistrate,” 
he expounded, “invariably blunts his 
capacity for sympathy with human 
misfortune, You will become a skep- 
tic, Your consideration of human frail- 
ties will cease to be analytic and be- 
come purely mechanical.” 

As a young law student frequenting 
the courts, I held the same idea, It 
prevails generally, Now 1 know that 
where justice errs onee through ju- 
dicial carelessness and severity she 
errs a hundred times through mis- 
directed sympathy and leniency. 

The magistrate does not harden. On 
the contrary, he becomes super-sus- 
ceptible to the fear of misjudging, of 
arbitrary harshness. ‘True, after he 
has been duped a few times, severity 
of demeanor may seem to grow upon 
him. This is often but a mere subter- 
fuge intended chiefly to deter those 
who would play upon judicial credul- 
ity. Unfortunately, it fails of its in- 
tent. 

So recently that the recollection still 
smarts, a young girl was brought be- 
fore me. She had been arrested in the 
company of fallen women well known 
to the police, The charge against her 
Was the usual one, The detective tes- 
tifled unequivocally as to her unlawful 
actions on the streets. : 

Now this young girl was pretty and 
refined in appearance and demeanor. 
Her sobs and lamentations were piti- 
\ ul enough to soften the heart of a 

‘urt clerk. It was all a horrible mis- 
take! She had become acquainted 
with the women at a matinee, not sus- 
pecting their true character. 

It is a serious thing to place an in- 
eradicable stigma upon a young wo- 
man who may be innocent; and the 
manner of this girl was convincing. 
So, instead of sending her to jail forth- 
with, as I might have on the evidence, 
I continued the hearing that she might 
send for her family. 

Thus the white-haired lady came to 
court. She was of the type that your 
heart goes out to—the visualization of 
your ideas of benign motherhood. Her 
hair was severely purted, her black 
dress radiated respectability, her soft, 
anguished eyes peered through old- 
fashioned spectacles, 

Tremulously, while the tears trickled 
down her cheeks, she explained that 
she was the prisoner's mother. Amid a 
storm of sobs she declared that there 
had been some awful mistake, Her lit- 
tle girl accused of this awful crime!— 
this loving child who searcely ever left 
her side? Her old heart was broken! 
Give her her darling to take home and 
protect from the cruel world! 

Sentimental reasons aside, there was 
this to be considered—that even if the 
girl had deceived her old mother 
and made a first misstep she .would 
be immeasurably Better off in the care 
of this loving, watchful old woman 
than in prison among the dissolute of 
her sex. 

And now I am waiting—yes, waiting 
patiently for the day when that saintly 
old mother or her innocent darling 
child shall come before me again! 

A probation officer has given me 
grounds for such a hope. Himself 
deeply affected, he, with benevolent 
interest, did some further investigat- 
ing. Too late, he unearthed some il- 
luminating facts. 

First, he learned that the young girl 
had been in the clutches of the 
several times before. Second—and this 
was the poignant sting—he discovered 
that the saintly, white-haired “moth- 
er’ was not her mother at all, but a 
notorious siren. of earlier days who 
at intervals now worked the sympathy 
game, and I strongly suspect that she 
had appeared for many “innocent 
daughters.” The uplifting “home in- 
fluences” to which the girl returned, it 
transpired, was a notorious resort, said 
to be one of the most degraded in 
New York, 

It might be argued that one or two 
such experiences should put the magis- 
trate on his guard. ‘They do so far 
as similar cases are concerned, But 
the most successful games are never 
similar. Always it is something 
new to take you unawares and jog 
your bump of sympathy; and what 
makes the trickster successful so often 
is that in the ceaseless, hurried grind 
to keep the court dcecket clear, it is 
impossible for the magistrate to in- 
vestigate each case exhaustively. 

It must not be concluded that all 
these schemes are intended to secure 
leniency. Indeed some of the choicest 
and most ingenious ever leveled at a 
magistrate have an entirely different 
motive. 

Into the Night Court one evening 
there stalked a tall, middle-aged man 
of beneficent appearance. He looked 
to be what he said he was, a student 
of sociology and a worker for the up- 
lifting of unfortunate humanity, His 
tongue was silvery, his manner sincere, 
He secured a seat beside the magis- 
trate, from which vantage point he 
viewed the preceedings with sorrowful 
interest. It was Saturday night and 
the many drunken prisoners seemed to 
affect him particularly, The sad shak- 
ing of his head and his ejaculations of 
pity were incessant. 

Then suddenly he seemed overcome 
by pent-up emotion. 

“Your honor,” he said, hoarsely, “this 
affects me terribly. It is horrifying 
to contemplate these human beings go- 
ing lower and lower in a path that 
will inevitably lead to their destruc- 
tion. They are victims of a malady; 
they cannot resist temptation. Fining 
them or sending them to jail does no 
good—will never do any good, They 
should be treated as sick men, not 
punished as criminals, The whole sys- 
tem should be reformed, Ah, if one 
could only find the way!” 

Here he paused to wipe away a fur- 
tive tear; and the magistrate, whose 
own personal views were rather in ac- 
cord with this reasoning, bent his ear 
receptively. 


law | 


|told her story without tears and pr 
ogee osee of innocence, 


J, Fresehi) 


Presently the philanthropist started 
as though tmitten by a sudden inspira- 
tion, “There is a way!" he ejaculated, 
“A way to demonstrate the truth of 
this theory—to force it home to our 
lawmakers, And your honor can be 
the one to help in a great cause for 
humanity. Uptown there is a noted 
doctor who has studied the drink evil 
and who has discovered a way to cure 
most drunkards. I have heard of his 
success. Within the next few days 
pick out ten of the worst cases of 
drunkenness that come before you and 
put them in my charge on probation. 
I will see that they get this medical 
treatment, and I will guarantee to pay 
all the bills.” 

Sullice to say that my colleague did 
exactly as almost any magistrate 
would have done, Within the next 
few days he sorted out six or seven 
particularly “horrible examples” and 
turned them over to the benevolent 
gentleman. A comfortable glow of 
righteousness exalted his honor. He 
‘spoke modestly, though frequently, of 
the part he was playing in the great 
experiment. 

And then, alas, on the following Sun- 
day the bomb burst with the appear- 
ance of some highly illuminating ad- 
vertising in all the newspapers. Dr. 
So-and-so, who “positively cured the 
liquor habit,” was the perpetrator, His 
method, he boasted, was admittedly so 
infallible that the authorities, after in- 
vestigation had accorded it official re- 
cognition. As proof was the fact that 
Magistrate So-and-so ‘was even now 
sending confirmed drunkards to his in- 
stitution in order that they might be 
restored to self-respect and usefulness. 

The result of magisterial benevol- 
ence in this case was not widely dis- 
similar to that which followed the 
visit of a certain playwright to a 
downtown court one afternoon, The 
letter of introduction he bore, which 
set forth that he was in search of 
local color, secured him a welcome 
from the magistrate. He drank in the 
proceedings with obvious interest. 

It was on the threshold of winter, 
which not only produces a heavy crop 
of vagrants, but at the same time in- 
fluences their commitment for periods 
that will assure them escape from ex- 
posure and _ starvation. The  play- 
wright descanted with pitying philos- 
ophy upon the’ social and economic 
system of our vaunted civilization 
which denies strong and willing men 
work and offers them no alternative 
but imprisonment. 

“Your honor,” he said, finally, “this 
touches me. If you will impose light 
fines upon these offenders, 1 will pay 
the fines and guarantee to secure them 
employment. 1 will bind myself to 
support them until they get work.” 

It cost him $15 for fifteen thankful 
men; and, before he left, the play- 


the admiring court reporters. The fol- 
lowing morpine every paper.in to 


volence of So-and-so, whose 


theatre. And what of the pro- 
mised work for these men? Simply 
this—with the press work fhus pro- 


perly \sunched, it was a mighty telling 


bit of advertising to have those fif- 
teen saved vagrants parading up and 
down Broadway with banners adver- 
tising the attraction in question, 
Perhaps the most subtle and effect- 
ive game that ever came to my at- 
tention had to do with a young woman 
arraigned on the charge of shop-lift- 
ing. She was lady-like, dressed in 
clothes that had been costly but were 
beginning to show signs of wear, and, 
What was most convincing of all, she 


O- 
Her demean- 
or, rather, was of defiant hopelessness, 


and this accorded with her expluna- 
tion. 
She had stolen the few trifles, she 


admitted, because she was desperately 
in need of money. We could send 
her to jail, she didn’t care. In fact, 
she would be glad; her agony would 
be over. Then she gave a dry sob. 
Laura would be taken care of any- 
how! Laura, she went on, would have 
to accept public charity now; and it 
was best because she, the prisoner, 
hadn't been able to provide for her. 

Much magisterial bewilderment, 
“Who is Laura?” 

Then came the pitiful explanation, 
the more convincing because there was 
no striving for effect. Laura was 
her sister, They had come to New 
York to earn their living, and Laura 
had been taken sick, and then this 
one had lost her position, Their 
money had given out a week ago; 
luckily the room rent was paid in ad- 
vance, but there was nothing for food 
or medicine, And so, in desperation, 
the prisoner had gone out, determined 
to sell her soul, if necessary, in order 
to spare her loved sister suffering. 

The address she gave was a few 
blocks distant, and a court officer was 
dispatched to investigate. He came 
back convinced, There was a girl in 
bed in a miserable room, ‘There were 
empty medicine bottles about, and she 
was trying to eat some stale bread dip- 
ped in milk and erying for her sister, 

Of course the self-sacrificing hero- 
ine, after making restitution and upon 
the complainant’s request, went free, 
this being possible because the shop 
representative, who was coughing sus- 
piciously, not only declined to prose- 
cute, but also promised the prisoner 
immediate employment, 

Less than a month later, two shop- 
lifters were brought before the same 
magistrate. One of them was the 
heroine, the other the invalid Laura, 
now radiant and buxom, They had 
been nabbed together, so that there 
was no forlorn sister at home to lay 
the onus on, It has always been a 
puzzle how they set the original scene 
so effectively, unless it was that one 
at a distance saw the other arrested 
and hurried home to her prearranged 
role, é 

It might seem impossible that a ro- 
bust young man should offer such 


wright submitted to an interview with 


vvried a paiseful story of the bene- 


latest 
play, treating of the hardships of the 
lower classes, was then running at the 


plausible excuses for begging that he 
could work upon the emotions of a sea- 
soned magistrate. And yet it is often 
done. One case in particular comes tc 
mind, 

The prisoner was well dressed and 
intelligent and his story was pitifui 
and probable. He was the victim of 
a trickster, he said. A stranger had 
engaged him in Chisago, charged him 
an employment fee, and sent him to 
New York to work as a chauffeur. 
There was no position for him, he 
found, and as his money was all gone 
he had been begging to get enough 
for food and lodgings to sustain him 
until he could find an opportunity to 
work his way back home to his young 
wife. 

Letters seemed to bear out his state- 
ment, and his manner was so unaffect- 
ed and convincing that the magistrate 
dismissed the complaint, gave the suf- 
ferer a couple of dollars, and told him 
to come back later and he might be 
able to direct him to employment, 

“He'll never come back,” said a pes- 
simistic court attache, But he was 
mistaken, The youth did come back 
a couple of days later—in the clutch 
of a policeman. He had stopped the 
magistrate in the street, and, not re- 
cognizing him, had begged for money, 
telling an entirely different yarn cal- 
culated to wring sympathy from a 
sphinx, 

It is not alone the low class offender 
who attempts to impose upon the 
court. For instance, there was the 
slick game of the automobile scorcher 
which not only effected his own dis- 
charge, but set a new pace in the 
bizarre excuses which the speed fiends 
are forever advancing. 

“See here!” he shouted truculently, 
presenting a card, “I am a physician. 
I was on a sick call where a few min- 
utes might mean the life of my pat- 
jent. And, sir’—this to the officer— 
“if that child dies, you shall be held 
responsible.” 

He was discharged under suspended 
sentence and hurried out, not percept- 
ibly mollified. The papers had the 
story next day, of course, when for- 
ward came the physician whose name 
had been used, declaring he knew no- 
thing of the incident. The first story 
gained wide publicity, but the correc- 
tion did not. Thus for weeks after- 
ward there was a constant supply of 
strange-looking physicians arrested 
while on emergency calls, who found 
their stories more or less direful in re- 
sult to themselves, 

They still tell of a resourceful Irish- 
man of bibulous propensity, who, over 
a period of months, continued to heod- 
wink the different magistrates sitting | 
in an eastside court. 


to get rip-roaring drunk, which invari- 
ably landed him in the police station. 
Always he was tearfully penitent; and 
always close at hand there was a sniv- 
elling boy of about ten with a child 
littie more than a baby, also snivel- 
ling in sympathy. 

“If ye sind me away, Judge,” the 
man used to plead, “or fine me heavy, 
it's the childer, here, as'll suffer—thim 
and the poor wife at home with the 
sick baby.” 

Invariably he promised to reform, in- 
variably he was discharged by the 
sympathetic” court) and invariably he 
was back again in two weeks, 

Then one morning, immediately after 
he and the offspring had trooped out, 
there arose a terrific uproar in the 
haliway. Investigation showed the 


cursing, in a veritable whirlwind of 
fury. The erring father, he bellowed, 
was trying to sneak off without pay- 
ing him his money. This led to the 
illuminating disclosure that the 
“father” was not his father at all—-was, 
in fact, a bachelor who boarded in the 
neighborhood. He had permanently 
retained the youngster to come. to 
court whenever he was arrested, and 
as a fee for the boy posing with his 
little sister as the prisener’s offspring, 
he had been paying a quarter each 
time, 

The mother and child combination in 
the courts is not a new thing by any 
mean and yet seldom does it work 
so potently as in a case I have in mind. 
The prisoner, a young woman with a 
babe in her arms, had been arrested 
for begging. As she sobbed out her 
tale everybody in the court-room be- 
gan to sit up and fish for a handker- 
chief, It was the story of a scoun- 
drel who had deserted his young wife 
and baby. There was no roof over her 
head; for two days she had been with- 
out food; the baby had survived only 
because it nursed at her breast. She 
had begged, yes, that she might get 
a crust to sustain herself and thus 
keep life in the babe. She wanted to 
live for its sake, otherwise she would 
have sought rest in the river, 

The magistrate frankly mopped his 
eyes and proposed a collection. Al- 
most everybody in court fought to get 
to the hat. That poor woman carried 
away enough money to keep her a 
month, 

A week later,a woman vagrant was 

brought into a different court to which 
this magistrate had been moved, She 
tugged a child of five by the hand; 
she wes befuddied with drink, It was 
the same woman, »%ut her heartrendinge 
story was different. This time the 
sum total of her collection was a work- 
house sentence, 
These cases, offered as proof that 
imposition is practised with some de- 
gree of success, prove, too, that the 
welispring of mercy does not run dry 
in the heart of the magistrate. He 
is human; stories of misfortune that 
play upon the heart of the layman have 
their effect equally upon the judge. It 
is far better, one must admit, that 
those who preside over our tribunals of 
law should—even at the risk of being 
duped occasionally—reflect sympathy 
rather than cynical scepticism, 

So, after all, though it smarts at the 
time to be exploited, the magistrate 
ean always soothe his rasped feelings 
with the thought that it is better to 
err toward mercy than toward unduc 
harshness, 


THE JUDGMENT OF LA PARISI 
ENNE 

The annual prize of $1,000 that was 

won last year in Paris by Mlle, Au 

loux’s ‘‘Marie Claire’? has this year 

been awarded to M, Louis de Robert '» 

‘*Roman d’un Malade,’’ It is a euri- 


He was paid| search meanwhile, I was occupied with 
every two weeks and as regularly Used | the crystal, which, after presenting me 


boy stamping about, crying, and also | 


. 
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ous feature of the award that the jury 
must be composed of women, presum- 
ably that the women’s view may be ex- 
pressed. But it was made evident that 
the jurywomen were not insusceptible 
to male iniiuence. The award to M. de 
Robert was speedy and unanimous, and 
the jury then set themselves to the more 
accustomed occupation of tea and toast. 
Suddenly from the inner depths of a 
voluminous mull appeared the corner of 


Some years ago an Illinois physician, 
a sheet of yellow notepaper, and there Dr. J. G. W. Entwhistie, living in one 
is only one literary man in Paris who|of the Chicago suburbs, was hurrying 


uses yellow hotepaper, and that is}/one morning to ecateh a train for that 
Vierre Loti. Jf the lady who thus di-|¢ity. As he crossed a street he saw 
vulged her seeret had supposed that she | approaching him an acquaintance, once 


was the only one to be favored with a] well-to-do, who had ruined himself by’ 


canvassing letter in aid of M. Loti’s|drink. Dr. Entwhistle, glancing at him 
friend she was speedily undeceived,|as they met, noticed that his clothing 
Sheets of yellow notepaper made their] was torn and his face bruised, and that 
appearance upon every hand, and it be-|there was a cut under one eye. He 
came evident that M. Loti had left] noticed, too, that the other kept look- 
nothing to chance and that he had made|ing steadily at hira with a “woe-be- 
this appeal to every member of the| gone, God-forsaken expression.” Had 
jury. he not been. such a hurry he would 
ea have stopp? and spoken to him, but 
CRYSTAL GAZERS as it was he passed him with a nod, 
There are people, as is well known, At the station Dr, Entwhistie met his 
so peculiarly endowed that if they look | brother-in-law, and said, while the 
steadily into a crystal, a bow! of wuter| train was drawing in: 
or any substance with a reflecting sur- “Oh, by the way. I just saw Charlie 
face, they are able to perceive in it| M., and he was a sight. He must have 
pictures of persons, places and other| been on a terrible tear.” 
objects, and frequently with great dis- “lL wonder what he’s doing in town, 
tinctness, The common tendency has|anyway?” commented the brother-in- 


been to look upon this ability as indi- | law. 
cative of some superhuman action. “I suppose he was going to see his 
As soon as scientists began to scrut- | wife.” 


inize crystal hallucinations it was noted 
by them, nine times out of ten, the im- 
ages in the crystal represented memor- 
ies in the seer’s mind, albeit perhaps 
memories of occurrences only subcon- 


“Not a bit of it. 
him around.” 

Then the subject was dropped, ana 
nothing more was said about it until 


She won't have 


after they had reached Chicago. Both 
sciously experienced. So true is this|men, as it happened, had business at 
that we find one member of the|the Grand Trunk Pacifie Hotel and 
Society of Psychical Research, ajwent directly. there from the train. 
lady who has deliberately culti- | They were met by a mutual friend who 
vated the gift of crystal gazing for| had a copy of the Chicago Tribune in 


the purposes of scientific investigation, 
often having recourse to the crystal to 
recover forgotten memories of more or 
less importance to her—names, ad- 
dresses, ete. 

When she is successful the desired 
memories come in the form of vivid 
hallucinations, the name or phrase of 
which she is in search appearing in 
the crystal in bright letters against a 
dull background. Or the desired in- 
formation may be conveyed by means 


bis hand. 


“Hello,” he greeted them. “Did you 
know that Charlie M.,is dead? Here 
is a notice in the paper, stating that 
his body is at the morgue. He was 
killed in a saloon fight. The paper 
hasn't got the name quite right, but 
from the description it’s Charlie sure 
enough.” 

“But he can’t be dead,” said Dr. Ent- 


of a picturesque symbolism, as in the ae eee ee 
4 res » OF street in Englewood.” 
following instance: . ‘ 

“One day I had been seeking a medi-| Nevertheless, it turned out that 
cal prescription which I had failed to|Charlie M. was dead, and that his 
find among my papers. After looking | body had been taken A the hia d 
in many places, likely and unlikely, | Several hours before Dr. Entwhistle 
concluded it had been accidentally de- HHOUSRE He SAW. His: in) the Uhicago 


suburb. Moreover, on inquiry it was 
learned that the clothes worn by him 
when he was killed and the marks on 
his face “tallied in every particula: 
with the description given by the doc- 
tor.” 


stroyed, and dismissed the matter from | 
my thoughts. Some hours later, with- 
out having consciously thought of my 


with one or two pictures, suddenly | 
showed a paper which by its color and 
general appearance I recognized as the 
one in question. 

“On further inspection, however, 
observed, without being able to read 


Quite a similar experience occurred 
to Harry E. Reeves when he was choir 
master at St. Luke’s church in San 
1| Francisco. On a Friday, about three 
in the afternoon, Mr. Reeves was in an 


the words, that the prescription was|UpPStairs room at his home j had 
in the handwriting, not of my doctor,| beem working on some musi Wish- 
but of my friend EB. As I have never| ing to rest for a few minut« e threw 
yet found any crystal vision to be ab- | himself on a lounge, but almost imme- 


solutely without meaning, or deceptive | diately an unaccountable 
in any particular, I resolved to follow 
up this indication in the only way|°!f his room. 
Which occurred te me, and finaly found Staudine 
my jost prescription accidentally foild-| he saw Edwin Russell, a member o 


impulse 


ed within one of E.'s letters, where it} his choir and a well-known San Fran-/ youngest 


had remained, I have reason to believe, 
for more than four years. 
that E. is a very frequent correspond- 
ent; that this particular letter had been| and Mr. Reeves’ first thought was that 
preserved quite by accident, and that he had come a day earlier than intend- 
there was no possible connection of|ed. He advanced to greet him, when, 
ideas, either of time or place, between|to his amazement and horror, the fig- 
the two documents.” ure on the stairs turned as if to des- 
Nothing could illustrate cend, and then faded into nothingness 
pressively the tenacity of the human “My God!” gasped and fell 
memory. It is clear that the crystal | forward. 
gazer, Miss Goodrich Freer, perhaps in A door below 
a wholly absent-minded way, had slip- jand two women 


cisco real estate broker. 


more im- 
Reeves 


was hastily opened, 
and a man ran to his 


ped the lost prescription into her|aid. The women were his sister and 
friend’s letter, where it had lain for| niece, the man was a Mr, Sprague, a 
years without her having any conscious|relative by marriage of the vicar of 
remembrance of the fact. None the| St. Luke’s. They found Mr. Reeves 
less, in some obscure recess of lher|seated on the stairs, his face white 


mind, she retained a distinct 
picture of its hiding-place; 
her conscious 


memory 
and in cue 


and covered with perspiration, his body 
trembling. 


course, search having “Uncle Harry!” cried the niece. 
stirred into activity the subconscious} “What in the world is the matter?” 
recollection, this memory picture was Reeves was in such a panic that he 


projected for her as a symbolical hal-| could hardly speak, but he managed to 


lucination. reply: 
-——— “I have seen a ghost!” 
FLAVORED BY FEEDING “Whose ghost?” inquired Mr. Spra- | 
Most animal foods can be improved] sue, with a skeptical smile. 
by feeding desirable flavors into them. “The ghost of Edwin Russell.” 
iKKongo chickens fed on pineapples are Instantly the smile left Mr. Sprague’ 
said to be a morsel fit for the gods. | face. 


Canvasback and redhead ducks, which “That's strange,” 
feed on the “wild celery,” are now for| very strange. 
millionaires only; but “celery-fed’|tell you, | 
barn-yard ducks are appearing in mar- | regarding 
kets, which shows that the lesson is] funeral. 
being learned. Grouse are best in| this 
blueberry season, and the flavor of all] ago.” 
game varies with its feed. The well- Consider also this statement 
known poultry expert, T. FP. McGrew,| Reverend C, C, McKechnie, 
says that some who grow turkeys for] clergyman: 

a fancy market give them chestnuts “IT was about ten years of age at the 
and celery-seed during the last fewjtime, and had for several years been 
weeks of fattening. Such feeding, he| living with my grandfather, who was 
adds, imparts a pleasant flavor, which|an elder in the Kirk. of Scotland and in 
makes the meat worth from nine to| good circumstances. He was very 
twelve cents a pound more in the mar-| much attached to me and often ex- 
ket than that of ordinary turkeys. Yet|pressed his intention of having me 
“to grow the best is quite as easy and|educated for a minister in the Kirk. 
but little more expensive than to grow | Suddenly, however, he was seized with 
the poorer grades, and the profit gained|an illness which in a couple of days 
is almost double, proved mortal. 

Here is a fact of tremendous impor- “At the time of his death, and with- 
tance, economic as well as gastronomic,|cut my having any apprehension of 
It implies that if the principles set | his end, I happened to be at my father's 
forth in this article were applied by | house, about a mile off. I was leaning 
all those who raise animals for the|in a listless sort of way against the 
market, families of moderate means] kitchen table, looking upward at the 
would be able to eat the choicest meats, | ceiling and thinking of nothing in par- 
for the fancy price would go down|ticular, when my grandfather's face 
while the fancy flavor would remain,| appeared to grow out of the ceiling, at 
The old Roman epicures knew that fine| first dim and indistinct, but becoming 


said he, “that’s 
For as these ladies will 
came to consult with you 
the music of Mr. 
He had a stroke of apoplexy 
morning, and died a few hours 


a Scotch 


flavors could be fed into animals, Lu-| more and more complete unti! it seem- 
cullus and Apicius had avaries in|ed in every respect as full and perfect 
which thrushes and blackbirds were|as I had ever seen it, 

fattened for their tables on a paste “It looked down upon me as 1 
made with figs, wheaten meal, and|thought, with wonderful expression of 
womatic grains; but such things | tenderness and affection. Then it cis- 
were only for the very rich, What |] appeared, not suddenly but gradually, 


we want, and will promptly get if we 
insist on it, are delicacies for the mil- 
lion, 


its features fading and becoming diin 
ind indistinet, until I saw nothing but 
the bare cciling. I spoke at the time 
of what I saw to my mother, out erhe 
made no account of it, thinking prub- 
ibly it was nothing more than a boy-~ 
ish vagary. But in about fifteen or 
‘Ain't they the fine boys?’’ inquire’ | twenty minutes after seeing the vision, 
he father. ‘They are,’’ agreed th: |. boy came running breathlessly to 
‘isitor. ‘*The finest in the world!’ | ny father's with the news that my 
exclaimed the tather, ‘*And IT nivve randfather had just died.” 

laid violent hands on any of them ex | Of a somewhat different order, but 
cept in self-difiuse,’’ even more remarkable, is an experience 


There was an Irishman who lined uy 
his family of seven gigantic sons, an 
nvited his caller to look at them 


whistle, aghast, “for it was only a few} 


led 
him to get up again and open the door 


ot the dead ofthe etairs 


Russell's | 


by the] 


Ghosts? If Not, What 


reported by an Englishwoman whose 
name, for reasons thot will become 
obvious, it would be improper to give, 
With her husband she had recently 
moved into a fine old mansion sur- 
rounded by a charming park, with a 
broad stretch of lawn between the 
trees and the house. The place had 
for many years been the home of a 
family of ancient lineage, 

One night, shortly after eleven 
o'clock, when Mrs, M,, as 1 shall call 
her, had gone up to her bedroom, she 
thought she heard a moaning suund, 
and some one sobbing as though in 
great distress. Mr. M. was away from 
home, the servants slept in another 
part of the house, and she was quite 
alone except for a friend who had 
come to keep her company during her 
husband's absence, and to whom she 
jhad said good night only a few mo- 
ments before. But being a courageous 
woman she resolved to make an in- 
vestigation and soon tocated the sound 
as coming from outdoors, Tiptoeing 
over to a window on the staircuse land- 
ing she raised the blind and cautivusly 
peered out. 

Below, on the lawn, in the pale glow 
of the moon, she saw an amazing scene. 
A middleaged 


man, stern of face and 
wearing a general's uniform, was 
Standing menacingly over a young 
girl who, with hands clasped in an- 
suish, was on her knees before him. 
At the sight of his hard, unrelenting 
expression, Mrs. M.'s one thought was 
not of fear for herself but of pity for 
the unfortunate girl. 

“So much did | feel for her,” she 


said in narrating the affair, “that with- 
out a moment's hesitation 1] ran down 
the staircase to the door opening upon 
the lawn to beg her to in and 
tell me her sorrow.” 

When she reached the door 
ures of the soldier and the girl 
Still plainly visible on the lawn, and 
in precisely the same attitude But at 
the sound of her voice they disappear- 
ed. 

“They did not vanish instantly,” 


eome 


the fig- 


were 


| Mrs 


| M. explained, “but more like a dissoly- 

ing view—that is, gradually And I 
| did not leave the door until they had 
| gone.” 

Months afterwards, when calling 
with her husband at a neighboring 
house, she noticed on the wall the por- 
trait of a distinguished-looking man in 
a military uniform At once she recog- 
| nized it. 

“That,” she told her husband, in an 
undertone, “is a picture of the officer 
| 1 saw on the lawn.” 

Aloud she asked: 

“Whose portrait is that?’ 

“Why,” replied her host, “it is a por- 
trait of my uncle, General Sir X. Y. 
| He was born and died in the house 
| that you now occupy. Bu hy do you 

ask?” 

When she had told the story, her 


host explained: val 

“WHAT SOU Say 1S vst singular, For 
f/it is an unhappy fact that Sir X. Y.’s 
daughter, a beautiful girl, 


Russell had| prought disgrace upon the family, was 
I may add| promised to call on him the following| disowned and driven from home by her 


day to look over the music for Sunday, 


father, and died broken-hearted.” 
FIVE MINUTES WITH THE CON- 
SONANTS 
It is a beautiful legend of the Norse 
lland. Amilias was the village black- 
smith, and under the spreading chest 


nut treekjn, his village smithophjken 
stood. He the hot iron gehammered 
and sjhod horses for fifty cents all 
round please. He made tin hjelmets for 
the gjodds and stove pjipe trousers for 
the hjeroes. 

| Mimir was a rival blacksmith. He 
didn’t go in very much for defensive 
armor, but he was lightning on two 
‘edged Bjswords and cut-and-slash svj- 
ceutlasses. He made chyjeese knives for 
ithe gjodds, and he made the great 
| Bjisvsstnsen, an Arkansaw toothpick 
}that would make a free incision clear 
into the transverse semicolon of a vast 
\iron Iehthyosaurus, and never turn its 


edge. That was the kind of a Bhjairpin 


Mimir said he was. 


} One day Amilias made an impenetra 
| ble suit of armor for a se class 
gjodd, and put it on himself to test it, 
jand | tfully inserted a eard in the 


Svensska 


Norderdjraviskjkanaheldespl- 
ytdenskgorodovusaken, saying that he 
was wearing a suit of home-made, best 
chilled Norway merino underwear that 
would nick the unnumbered saw teeth 
in the pot metal cutlery of the iron- 
mongery over the way. That, Amilias 
remarked to his friend, Bjohnn Bjrobin- 
ssson, was the kind of a Bdjueckk he 
was. 

When Mimir spelled out the card next 
morning he said, ‘‘ Bjjj!’’ and went to 
work with a charcoal furnace, a cold 
anvil and the new isomorphic process, 
jand in a little while he came down 
street with a sjword that glittered like 
a dollar-store diamond, and met Amilias 
down by the new opera house. Amilias 
buttoned on his new Bjarmor and said: 

If you have no hereafter for 
your chyjeese kjnife, strike!” 

Mimir spat on his hands, whirled his 
skjword above his head and fetched 


use 


Amilias a swipe that seemed to miss 
everything except the empty air, 
through which it softly whistled, Amil- 


ias smiled and said ‘‘go on,’’ odiling 
that it ‘‘seemed to him he felt a genera 
sense of cold* iron somewhere in the 
neighborhood, but he hadn’t been hit,’* 

‘*Shake yourself,’’ said Mirmir, 

Amilias shook himself and immediate- 
ly fell into halves, the most neatly 
divided man that ever went beside him- 
self. 

‘That's where the boilermaker was 
away off in his diagnosis,’’ said Mimir, 
as he went back to his shop to put up 
the price of cutlery 65 per cent. in all 
lines, with an unlimited advance on 
special orders. 

Thus do we learn that a good action 
is never thrown away, and that kind 
words and patient love will overcome 
the harshest natures. 


‘*T don’t feel able to do any work on 
my novel today,’’ said the writer to 
his wife. “I have a fever, and my brain 
is eadly muddled,” 

‘In that case I wouldn't try to write, 
dear,’’ coed the sympathetic spouse, 
don’t attempt any brain work today,’? 


—<—3 
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Drs. KENNEDY & KENNEDY 


Cor. Michigan Ave. and Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


All letters from Canada must be addressed 
to our Canadian Correspondence Depart 
mentin Windsor, Ont. 
see pet nngp rl call at our Medical Institute in Detroit as we see and treat 

in our Windsor offices which are for Correspondence and 
Laboratory for Canadian business only. Address all letters as follows: 


DRS. KENNEDY & KENNEDY, Windeor, Ont. 
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Farm or Home 


If not, let ussell you one on easy terms 
We have over 12,000 acres of good farm lands 
made up of farms containing trom 5 to 700 acres 
at from $20.00 to $60.00 a acre. 


We also have a number of good home 
in town tor sale, and the prices are so 
able that you cannot help but buy if you will 
investigate, or we can sell you a good lot 
any locality on easy terms. 


If you are not particularly interested 
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and that is MONEY 
Money” we hear some say; yes money. 
have a millicn orso te loan on farm or town 
property at reasonable interest. 
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There is now only one occupant of 
an European throne who has a one oad 
atic wife, That one is the reigning Duke 
George Ul. of Saxe-Meiningen, a man 
of eighty-five, who has been united for 
the past four decades to the former act- 
ress, Helene Franz, whom he created 
Baroness Heldburg. As his nobles de- 
cline to accord to the baroness all the 
hom which he considers due to his 
wife, his court is to a great extent de- 
serted, for which reason he spends most 
of his time abroad. And for the same 
cause—the pagers f of obtaining the 
official honors which he desires for the 
baroness—he has virtually broken off 
all intercourse with the foreign reign- 
ing houses of Europe, or, with 
that of Prussia, to which his second 
wife belonged. 


Morganatic alliances seem to be going 
out of fashion. The anointed of the 
Lord appear to be abandoning the 

ractice of marrying with the left hand 


nstead of the right. Matrimony of 
this irregular sort was all very well in 
the Middle Ages, but it is scarcely in 
keeping with modern ideas. There is 
no doubt that the popular sentiment of 
to-day—that popular sentiment to which 
every ruler, no matter how powerful 
and arbitrary, is obliged to defer—is 
opposed to alliances in which the wife, 
by reason of her inferior rank, is not 
entitled to share her husband’s name, 
honors, and estates, and in which the 
children born to the union are also 
barred from any right of succession, 


Even in a country so permeated with 
medieval feudalism as the Dual Em- 
pire, this feeling is so pronounced that 
many people in Austria are convinced 
that on the death of Emperor Francis 
Joseph, his my vty and heir, the Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand, will raise his 
morganatic consort to share his throne 
as empress. In Hungary, the statesmen, 
the politicians, and the leading news- 
papers are all more or less agreed that 
since the Magyar law does not provide 
for morganatic marriages, the Duchess of 
Hohenberg—the former Countess Sophie 
Chotek—is not the left-handed, but the 
full-fledged wife of Francis Ferdinand, 
and as such entitled to share in all his 
honors. It is generally believed that 
when he is invested with the crown of 
St. Stephen, as King of Hungary, she 
will necessarily become Queen of the 
Magyars. 

This problem of the status of the 
Duchess of Hohenberg, on the accession 
of her husband to the throne of 
Hungary and Austria, is by no means 
the least of the complications that are 
bound to ensue on the death of the 
venerable Emperor Francis Joseph. The 


Passing of the Morganatic 
Marriage 


ambitions er the birth of an heir 
to Prince and Princess Maximilian, that 
he committed suicide by throwing him- 


self out of an upper window of his resi- 
dence, 


HOW MOTOR BOAT MODELS ARE 
TRIED 


It is impossible to foretell just how 
a new model will travel through the 
water at various speeds until it has 
been tested, and even the effect of a 
change in the power plant or design 
of an old hull cannot be determined 
with any degree of accuracy prior to 
its trial, It would, of course, be ex- 
pensive to rebuild or discard each hull 
that did not give the desired results, 
and in consequence efforts are made to 
ascertain the behavior of each proposed 
model or change under different con- 
ditions before the final designs are de- 
cided upon, A small model is made, 
having the same shape, outlines, and 


Es ortional dimensions as those of the 
ull whose gee gt it is desired 
to test. This model is placed in a 


testing tank, and is drawn through at 
various speeds by a motor to which is 
attached an instrument showing the 
tension on the pulling cord. From the 
readings of the instrument and speed 
of the model, the power required to 
force the large counterpart through the 
water at the desired speed can be com- 
puted, for there is a relation between 
the size and speed of these two hulls 
of the same design. In other words, 
the behavior of the large hull under 
different speeds can be foretold by ob- 
servations of the performance of the 
model under corresponding speeds in 
the tank, and by thus experimenting 
with the model, the proper design of 
hull for the required purpose can be 
obtained. 

Experiments with models of some of 
the fastest racing motor boats of the 
day have brought to light some pec- 
uliar and interesting facts. For in- 
stance, it was developed in a test that 
an increase in speed of five miles an 
hour of one of the famous racers 
would cause a peculiar spurt, or stream, 
of water to be formed at the stern, 
although no vestige of this stream had 
been in evidence at the highest speed 
she was capable of attaining. This 
stream made by the model at the high- 
er speed was of such a peculiar forma- 
tion that it doubled back on itself and 
deluged the stern of the cockpit, and 
this was taken as sufficient evidence 
by her builders that the boat in ques- 
tion could not be pushed to this speed 
without being swamped in her own 
wake, as it were. Thus months of 


very fact that the duchess’s left-handed | useless experimenting and thousands of 


marriage should threaten to give rise to 
so much trouble has contributed to ren- 
der such alliances distasteful to people 
of every class and clime. 

Morganatic marriages are provided 
for by law in Germany and in Austria, 


but not in Hungary, Russia, France, 

rt eee C1 ret i Holland, Nor- 
) way, Sweden, Ttaly, Spain, Portugal, 
Greece, Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria, 


or Montenegro. With regard to Den- 
mark, the country underwent such un- 
pleasant and humiliating experiences 
in connection with the morganatic wife 
of King Frederick VIJ.—a dressmaker’s 
model of the name of Louise Rasmussen, 
whom he had created Countess Danner, 
and who insisted on endeavoring to play 
a political role, not only in matters of 
domestic policy, but also in foreign 
affairs—that it is doubtful whether the 
Danes will ever again submit to being) 
reigned over by a king who is handi- 
capped by a morganatic wife. 

One of the most peculiar things 
about these morganatic marriages is the 
apparent elasticity of the rules in con- 
nection therewith. Strictly speaking, 
the offspring of such alliances are 
barred from all rights to their father’s 
honors and estates, as well as to the 
succession to the throne belonging to 
his family. So severely has this doc- 
trine been applied, in some instances, 
that whole branches of sovereign dyn- 
asties have been regarded as disquali- 
fied from reigning by reason of the 
fact that one or another of their male 
ancestors wedded, contrary to the 
statutes of his house, a woman inferior | 
to himself in rank. | 


It may be remembered that in the} 
sensational litigation in connection) 
with the succession to the throne of the | 
principality of Lippe, an endeavor was) 
made by the Kaiser, and by the princes 
of Schaumburg-Lippe, to disqualify the | 
late Count Ernest of Lippe-Biesterfeld 
from the crown and the family estates, 
on the ground that his grandfather had 
contracted a mesalliance by marrying a 
‘*bourgeoise,’’ one Modeste Unruh, 


When Count Ernest died, before the 
suit was brought to a close, his son 
Leopold remained barred from the 
throne for several months, on the 
ground that his mother, born a Count- 
ess of Wartensleben, was the daughter 
of a marriage between Count Leopold 
Wartensleben and a German-American 
girl named Mathilda Halbach, a native 
of Philadelphia. The affair was carried 
from one court to another, and finally 
the supreme tribunal of the empire de- 
cided that Count Leopold, in spite of 
his Philadelphia grandmother, and not- 
withstanding the still more remote 
mesalliance of one of his paternal fore- 
bears, was nevertheless entitled to the 
crown of Lippe. 


The present ruler of Baden is 
descended from a morganatic union 
between Grand Duke Charles rederick 
and Louise Geyer. This lady, after 
being created Countess of Hochberg, 
was eventually raised, in 1817, to the 
rank of a full-fledged royal princess of 
Baden, when it became apparent that 
the male line of the ducal family would 
otherwise become extinct. The present 
grand duke is her aed dager nee 

Until the young Princess Maximilian 
of Baden gave birth, some five years 
ago, to a little boy, thus assuring the 
succession to the dueal throne, a pro- 
ject was under consideration of raising 
young Count Frederick Rheina, the son 
of Prince Charles of Baden by his 
morganatic marriage to Baroness Ros- 
alie Beust, to the rank of a prince of 


the blood, and to proclaim him as heir 
to the throne, in order to avoid the 
extinction of the line, So cruelly was 
the young count disappointed in his 


dollars have been saved, and the own- 
ers of the boat in question are satis- 
fied, in this case, to ‘‘let well enough 
alone,’’ 


MAY BE USEFUL BEFORE SPRING 


Last winter a man was called on to 
thaw ovt 9 %ineh water main. Tt was 
ascertained that a single-phase, 2,300- 
volt line ran past the frozen main, and 
that a 30-kilowatt transformer was 
available. Vjhile looking around for 
some form of resistance or reactance, it 
occurred to the man that under the con- 
ditions nothing of this kind was needed, 
and the following method was success- 
fully carried out: The line that ran 
past the frozen main was disconnected 
from the switchboard and connected to 
an idle alternator with an ammeter in 
circuit. The transformer was then 
hauled to the point where the pipe 
was frozen and connected up, the prim- 
aries being connected in the usual way 


and the secondaries spliced for their 
lowest voltage, which was 110 volts 


and connected directly to the frozen 
main, The attendant at the power 
station was then communicated with 


and instructed to start up the alter- 
nator slowly—field exciter—until the 
ammeter indicated 15 amperes. It was 


expected that under the conditions the 
alternator would be running consider- 
ably under speed, but the attendant 


found that by keeping the exciting cur- 
rent low he could run at usual speed, 
thus keeping the frequency at its nor- 
mal value. The primary voltage at 
the power house was 1,800 volts, 


| Twenty-four minutes sufficed to thaw 


the pipe, and this without reactances 
or resistance or trouble or any kind. 


CHARMS OF IRISH CITIES 


The tourist too frequently hurries 
away from the large Irish cities, in 
order to revel in the beauties of her 
enchanting lakes and mountains, or 
the incomparable charms of her rural 
allurements. The cities of Dublin, Bel- 
fast and Cork, however, present such 
features of incalculable interest, and 
amusement, too, that visitors would 
do well to remain awhile, ere passing 
on to districts more remote, variously 
painted by her sons in the immortal 
language of “Heaven's Reflex” or “A 
Sweet Land of Verdure, that Springs 
from the Sea.” Dublin: how many ex- 
cellent things may be said of thee, had 
the theme been a new one? As, how- 
ever, the charms of this light-hearted 
city have been sung in song and prais- 
ed in story by those to whom nature 
has granted especial endowments in 
this direction, the reader may be re- 
ferred to the literature of Ireland, the 
proud work of her gifted sons, for any- 
thing in the way of an exhaustive 
treatise of this land of sunshine. The 
affection which Irishmen all the world 
over possess for this, the capital of 
their native land, finds expression in 
the adjective “dear,” which is invari- 
ably prefixed to that name, Thus we 
find throughout the works of her poets 
and novelists that the old city on the 
Liffey is interchangeably spoken of as 
“Dear Old Dublin,” or, as Charles Le- 
ver prefers it, “Dear Old Dirty Dub- 
lin.” Let not Irishmen of the most 
sensitive temperament take umbrage 
at the latter expression, It is freely 
used by Ireland's greatest sons, with- 
out any invidious suggestion, “Dear 
Dirty Dublin, Io te salute.” Is there 
any city on the surface of this earth 
of ours that can boast of such a wide 
selection of names as has been affec- 
tionately conferred upon the capital of 
Ireland. If, however, the visitor be 
eontent to take this “most car-driving- 


est city” exactly as he finds it, he will 


be amply repaid for his acceptance of 
the welcome so heartily and spontane- 
ously extended him, Dublin does not 
understand the meaning of the term 
half-heartedness. She does things 
thoroughly, or not at all, She attracts 
or she repels; she fascinates or she 
entrances, It has been said that, one 
hour spent in “Dear Old Dublin,” is 
the best physic any man can take for 
chronic ennui or a pronounced fit of 
the blues, and there is an extraordin- 
ary amount of truth in the assertion, 
Say what you will, come whence you 
may, there is something irresistibly re- 
freshing about Ireland's capital—some 
incomprehensible influence hovering 
around the “Ould Liffey,” or, per- 
chance blown across the glorious Phoe- 
nix Park or Beautiful Dublin Bay, that 
causes a lighter and more buoyant flow 
of blood to course through one’s veins, 
removing those anxieties and cares 
which frowned upon us so darkly as 
we approached the portals of Erin's 
capital. When the stolid policeman 
on his beat cannot resist the tempta- 
tion, in answer to some ordinary ques- 
tion, to interpolate his reply with some 
ridiculous “deluderin’ talk,” it is small 
wonder that his less consequential 
brethren, occupying positions less aus- 
tere, fairly overflow with drolleries, 
personalities and fun, bearing neither 
offence nor resentment in their wake. 
Said, however, in any other country, 
relieved of that musical accent which 
adds such a distinctive relish, the per- 
sonal remark would cause displeasure 
in a greater or less degree, but not so 
here. And why? There is but one 
answer: It is simply because this is 
Ireland. This is Ireland, light-hearted 
Ireland, wherein nothing will surprise 
the visitor. Here it is the unexpected 
that happens; a system of topsy- 
turveydom prevails, in delightful con- 
trast to the more orthodox methods 
adopted across the Channel. 


Dublin, Ireland’s seat of learning, 
and Belfast, her commercial rival, fre- 
quently captivate the stranger to such 
an extent as to dwarf the claims of the 
quaint and ancient city of Cork; yet 
this is not as it should be, for, most 
assuredly Cork possesses attractions 
as great as any city in Ireland. A fine 
day, a good outside car, and a seat 
beside one of the jovial drivers with 
which Cork is liberally supplied, is a 
positive treat in store for the visitor. 
Bubbling over with genuine wit and 
clever repartee, this self-constituted 
guide and cousellor will not fail to 
keep his fare in the very best of spirits. 
The most atrocious perversions of the 
truth, combined with the most ima- 
ginary quotat.ons as a means to em- 
phasize the most fictitious statements, 
pure inventions of his own—for this 
specimen of Ireland’s sons is a most 
accommodating individual—need cause 
the visitor no uneasiness. Let him 
ponder over the fact that he is in 
Ireland. Set amid the enchantments 
of a river impregnated with the charm 
of romance, Cork is one of the happiest 
corners in Ireland. The history and 
progress of this ancient city is well 
authenticated, and, despite the vicissi- 
tudes through which she has passed, 
the scenes of sadness and farewell 
enacted within her portals, there is a 
conspicuous air of gladness ever hov- 
ering over Cork and her swain, the 
charming River Lee. 


ENTHUSIASM OF TIIE STAGE | 

Sara Allgood, a versatile member of | 
the Irish Players, has always dreamed 
of being a singer, and may go into musi- 
eal comedy. Speaking of the Players, 
she said: ‘‘The enthusiasm of us all 
when this company was first organized 
was really wonderful. It wasn’t for 
money we worked then, I can tell you, 
It was not, indeed. Because we got 
between five and fifteen shillings a 
week, and only that if we were 
lucky. Often we would get no- 
thing at all. When I was. raised 
to fifteen shillings a week I thought I 
owned the world. At night after the 
play we’d all chip in for a little feast, 
and the boys would run out to get it— 
one for tea, another for sugar, another 
for bread, and so on. Many’s the time 
I’ve dressed myself for my parts in 
clothes I made from my mother’s old 
dresses. And Kerrigan used to bor- 
row things from his house to use as 
stage properties, once a poker, another 
time a blanket. We had nothing of 
our own and no money to get anything 
with, Why, even yet I wear the old 
cape in ‘Hyacinth Valley’ that I stole 
from my aunt in those days. I’ve 
never paid her for it, but I’ve promised 
to give her five shillings when I go 
back to Ireland now.’’ 


IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


‘*When I went on the stage in 1863,’’ 
said William H. Crane, ‘‘the theatres 
were lighted with gas and the best 
seats were 50 cents. Nightly receipts 
of $400 were unusual, and there were no 
travelling companies playing one-night 
or week stands, Every city had its 
own stock company; there were no 
stars at the head of their own com- 
panies. One hundred dollars a week 
was the highest salary paid leading 
men and women; $30 was a good sal- 
ary, and even competent actors worked 
merely for their board. Salaries were 
not paid regularly. Actors were en- 
gaged for a ‘line of parts.’ There 
was no attempt to ‘fill the eye.’ The 
stage was equipped only with ‘backs 
and slides.’ That is, with back doors 
and wings. There were no ceilings in 
interior scenes, for instance, There 
was no attempt at realism, Produe- 
tions rarely cost more than a few hun- 
dred dollars, and actors had to sing 
and dance as well as act, Stock com- 
panies played farce one night, Shake- | 
speare the next night, and opera the; 
following evening. Frequently all of 
these were given in one evening. Plays 
were never rehearsed more than a week. 
There was no grease paint. Actors had 
only white chalk, vermilion, and India 
ink to aid in making Py False whisk- 
ers were stuck on with powdered gum 
arabic. Musical comedies were un- 
known, The musical plays that were 
presented had no plots and were made 
up of interpolated songs, There were 
no show girls, and chorus girls had to 
sing. An orchestra of six or seven 
was considered satisfactory for a musi- 
cal play. The comedian who wore the 
largest checks in his trousers was con- 
sidered the funniest. Every actor 
‘gagged’’—interpolated anything he 
saw fit. Plays were crudely construct- 
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ed, Their characters were not real,|sound of a bell and back to the tra 


ks 
The interested only a small por- mee when the car had passed, that the 
tion of the population.’’ rin of a bell and passing of a car 


had onl 
ad only one meaning to him 
PROUD DAYS FOR OLD IRELAND] Mr. Ifomer Davenport tells of the 
To Ireland's geographical position, |¢xtreme docility and tractability of the 
in a great measure, may be attributed |Atab horse toward the native Bedouins, 
the various characteristics of her peo-|but how they immediately became ir- 
ple. Those of the northern portion of |*8¢ible and ugly at his approach. We 
the “Emerald Isle” resemble their ad-|40 not know why it is that a horse is 
jacent Scottish kinsmen in that hard-|*ble to discriminate between mon of 
headed business acumen, which has different color but unable to diserim- 
gained for the Province of Ulster, in inate between two of their own kind, 
her various commercial pursuits, the |¥Ct We are as sure of its ability to do 
econium, to which she is pre-emin- the former as we are of its inability to 
ently entitled, The majesty and un- be Ager Masta 7 both ‘Raving come under 
observation, 
tow ype Bt iy edi preg gon Those acquainted with the brain his- 
tle influences of the Irish Sea beyond, |gically know it to be an organ re. 
have doubtless had the combined ef- 
fect of bestowing upon the scions of | ¢jq) 
this isle of enchantment those human] great 
traits, inseparable from all dwellers in| ¢ 
kindred lands, The romance, 


quiring nourishment, both food and 
sleep, the latter being the most essen- 
A man may be able to live for a 
period without food but for a 
without 
scale 
sleep 


omparatively shorter period 
never/sleep. As you descend 
will find the 


the 
ratio of 


an deer 


no other nation upon earth. The tra-|our belief in his inferior intelligence. 
ditions of the “Wmerald Isle” are all|Students of comparative anatomy tell 
blended with a vein of humor, and who|U8 the vision of the horse is well nigh 
shall say the modern Irishman fails to | Perfect, being superior to the most per- 
live accordingly? One short hour in|fect specimen in the human family—if 
the land of the Shamrock will reveal|# horse shies at a piece of paper, a mov- 
to the visitor innumerable evidences |iMg object, or something he has never 
which will infallibly support this con-|8een before—if his vision be perfect, 
tention, . 

Who can enter the portals of “Regal |8°me would have us believe, it simply 
Dublin,” “Rebel Cork,” or “Boisterous |™e8™s that the wrong impressions have 
Belfast,” been conveyed at the centrie ends in 


without realizing they are he brads, dita 
dwellers in an atmosphere of breezi- and kacth " bite patel result, All 
ness? Yet these cities are but on the|@c4use the inefficiency of the brain 


cells make effective attention and a pro- 
per association of related ideas impos- 
sible—an inferior brain. 


fringe of Ireland, displaying nothing 
more than a sample of the fascinations 
which will be revealed within. Withal, 
there is a strange admixture of sad- ory 

ness in Ireland, and it is here the na- FEEDING PIGS IN SCOTLAND 
tional characteristic asserts itself. Just| The West of Scotland Agricultural 
as Paddy, after heaving a most pro-|College has issued a report of pig-feed- 
nounced sigh, immediately launches|ing experiments conducted at the Kil- 
out into some side-splitting comical-|marnock Dairy School from 1905 to 
ity, so the tear invariably gives place |1910, inclusive. Whey fed alone gave 
to the smile which is éver uppermost |®" @vVerage increase of one pound per 
in the Irish nature. This is the Irish-|head per day, and a return of a half- 
man’s prerogative and who shall deny |Pe@y 4 gallon for the whey, with a 


him? sum of 8s. 7d. per pig to cover expenses, 
Ireland’s sad days are gone, how- while it gave better results than when 
ever; the memory alone is left, and |P!8% Were fed on barley meal and water, 


with a little wheat bran, but without 


and these objects are not distorted as | 


progress is becoming every day more 
intricately interwoven with the des- 
tinies of that land which for so long 
was a veritable “Isle of Unrest.” Ire- 
land and her sons have conquered. 
They have more than conquered. ¥a- 
mine and rapine, oppression and in- 
surrection, have been thrown aside, 
and to-day we have in Ireland a com- 
munity which would reflect pride and 
credit up n any nation on earth. Such 
are the Irish of to-day—such are the 
Irish of which we now speak. 
yere, Ireland’s sons are fulfilling their 
destiny with a high honor. In all the 
walks of life they are brilliantly re- 


presented, whether it be in civil, mili- 
would..be 


tary. or yeligious affairs, It 
manifestly impossible, in a brief sketch 
to do justice to such a theme, the rol 


As of} 


any dairy product. ’ 

The bacon-producing values of separ- 
ated milk, whey, and meals, respective- 
ly, were found to be increased when the 
liquid and solid foods were combined, 
The smallest amount of dry matter 
was required when maize meal was 
|given at the rate of 2 pounds to 21-2 


lrequired more food to satiefy it. 


1ja less economical bacon producer 


{unique spirit of 


one with a knowledge of Irish history, 
however, will have his own favorites 
whose names may be added to this list. 
Thus Ireland is vindicated; her sons 
have amply justified her ambitions to 
rank high among the nations of the 
empire, A particular sign of the 
times lies in the fact that, in this 
twentieth century of grace, many who 


new fact to add to the store of human 
knowledge. For he cannot help but 
discover, and even continue to discoy- 
er, ever-new facts about himself, and 
thereby obtain the best and highest 
reward for his labors. We are all in- 
trospectionists, littke as we may be 
aware of the fact, and self-knowledge 
is of more vital importance, and also 


in former years, in the “disthressful”|a cause of greater self-gratification, 
period, through which Ireland has|than any other. The eye has been 
emerged with pronounced — success,| popularly supposed to be the index of 


would have evaded any claims on their| the soul, 
motherland, are now evincing the most 
patriotism, in many 
cases Claiming relationship where none 
exists. Truly these are proud days 
for Ireland. 


Yet the hand is a far plainer 
one to read and study. Moreover, it is 
also the index of the mind as well, A 
careful study of the writing on our 
hands or of those of others will in- 
fallibly reveal to us our temperament, 
mental and psychical qualifications, 


and will, even to the advanced student, 
HOW MUSE DO BOMARS SNOW often afford a valuable guide as to the 
horse to be an animal possessing a high most suitable course of action in many 
order of intelligence and attribute emergencies, ; et 
many clever feats performed by him| _ It 18 surely scarcely necessary to en- 
to A quality. A horse drawing a deavor to prove that the hands are our 
wagon, was riderless, and occupied the most sensitive members, Other organs 
ear tracks. In response to the clang- and members may be more sensitive to 
ing of the bell of the closely following pain, but that has nothing whatever 
trolley the horse turned from the track, | to do with sensitiveness so-called, The 
returning to it immediately after the | hands, or rather the finger-tips, serve 
car had passed, and when opposite the | a8 eyes to the blind, and are called into 
stable to which it belonged turned again | use as an aid to hearing by the deaf, 
and entered, Did this act signify a| Poor Beethoven in his deafness, when 
reasoning on the part of the horse, or|he was forbidden for ever the chief 
had he been turned from the trolley | delight of his soul, the sound of music, 


,| heavier and older pig was found to be | 
than | list 


playing the piano and in providing 
fresh compositions. He was unable to 
hear, but the delicate nerves in his 
finger-tips conveyed the harmony to 


his brain, Anat mical research has 
discovered that in certain instances 
the mysterious grey matter of the 


brain may be found in the tips of the 
fingers—a discovery which might al- 
most warrant us in believing that 
some of us possess additional brains, 
centres of thought and control, that is 
to say, other than that located inside 
our skull. What anatomy has proved, 
however, beyond all dispute is that the 
nerve connection—that is to say, the 
telegraph system of the human body— 
is more complete, is infinitely more 
fully established between the hands 
and brain than it 1s between the brain 
and any other part of the system. The 


brain, which is the master of the hu- 
man body, has many servants, Each 
other fragment of ouf tissue is in 


lirect obedience to it, yet it relies ear- 
lier, longer, and invaridbly fre- 
quently upon the faithful service of 
the hands than it does;on any other 
member of its householfi. 


more 


How much or 
“science” is 


how little of this 
true it is ible to 
Palmistry has an ancient litera- 


ture of its own in India, and the Joshi 


imposs 
say. 


earry round books containing all the 
“secrets” and instructions, which they 
are unable to read, thogh they pro- 
fess that their powers° of divination 
ire as great as that of their forbears, 
the Samudriki. Aristotk ind Pliny, 
the ancient Chaldeans, Paracelsus 
Magnus, and Cardanus all dabbk 
Cheiromancy. Yet after centuries 
intermittent enquiry the 

palmists hav possibly only 

little further than the ridiments and 
the idiom This has not been their 
fault, for their labors! during the 
comparatively short time at their dis- 
posal have been simply prodigious. 
Their first task, as with all other in- 
vestigators, has been that of clearing 
the field, only in their case it was far 
more encumbered with rubbish and 
falsehood than almost any other area 
of research. Then, in their natural 
anxiety to save time, they tained the 
old astrologica terms, the retention 
of which, such as Mount of Jupiter, 
Mount of Apollo, Ring of Saturn, Gir- 
die of Venus, Line of Mercury, etc., 
has undoubtedly hindered the spread 
of interest in the-science. The student, 


however, should not be deterred from 


the pursuit of this fascinating and 
scientific study on this account. There 
is no analogy whatever between as- 
trology and palmistry The astrologi- 
cal names are merely used in palmis- 
try because, having been so long in 
use, the mention of cach name instine- 
tively calls to the mind certain dis- 
tinctive attributes. 


FAMOUS LONDON BRIDGE 


gallons of whey. As the weight of the On London Bridge for a short time 
Pig increased, so did the quantity of | lived the Court painter, Hans Holbein; 
jfood required to vroduce one pound live| Henry VIII. and the famous men of 
weight become greater; at 214 pounds | gn are alive to us still by reasor 
live weight, it required fifty per cent.|o¢ Holbein’s brush im London Brid¢ 

more food than at 118 pounds. While | goy short time lived William He 

the pigs went on increasing at about tho | earth: his pictures reflect the life of 
same rate per day from 100 pounds tu | jp¢ eighteenth century inthe minutest 
200 pounds live weight, the larger pig | aetath, and with a robust vitality and 


tan aieial 


oT che 
among the 


racrer tM ov 
finest 


them plate 
productions of Eng- 


c i i : : A irt. Let us try to conjure u 
of Ireland’s great men is of such aja lighter and younger pig. It was found |; _,, ion Brid m . leuirs - sag it 44 
: ! F : zondon Bridge as Holl Si ‘ 
length. Who, however, can omit a possible to increase the live weight of | is Hogarth saw it-—the London Bridge 
| passing reference to the great British the pigs from 100 pounds to 210 nounds f , : k <— : ¢ : ‘an I a SS tt 
War Lord, who, after gaining distinc-|in from nine to ten weeks, at the ave aa ee the m r all t 
. P a " we . _|is same ure V hall see a 
tions innumerable in Afghanistan, In- |age weight of 1.72 pounds per head per|) thinset vith nineteen 
dia and South Africa, is happy and|day, by feeding with separated mill rov i er nalaie Kas f r 
proud to emblazon his origin before the }®0d barley meal. When the ration was ion Brids built of stone’? r 
world, representing to posterity that |Whey and maize meal, it required ol 1) med nd 188% when th 
5 " ‘ . € indin J vine e 
which Ireland has done, in the person weeks to produce the same ing ws risen 
of Lord Roberts, of Waterford and | Barley meal, with skim milk or ik -s 
Candahar. Recent history tells us of | Produced a bacon inferior in quality to rie 
¢ Pn " - oni . . ’ r ie 
an incident with a peculiar Irish that from the meals given with milk bia 
. " 2» . anl anc . ridge 
“smack” about it, which happened at oa y: arley meal ae eOR> st been 
the storming of Alexandria, in 1882, in he plenty YORE GhyO te best X Neate ; ind ‘In 
which Sir, now Lord Charles 8° | hari ee Me 1 : peat se} , a Ye “dtl Geor t 1 its de- 
ford played no unimportant part.|?@™ CY meal and maize mea\, ¢ e I f Toll 
i ; best results. Whey, with raw potatoes et : rat Holbein's 
Steaming right under the huge guns A : Ty n { l 
: z , Sei age jand a mixture of equal parts barley 1 : sor coa 
mounted on the Egyptian forts, which | a). and 4 2 ' not e int 1 t t} 

. Oe “es j}meal and maize meal, gave better re- me 4 : “ se a 
were playing such havoc on the Brit- | ults thi | vith 1 notat f Cl I Tl outl f 
sh'fiset. he so allenced them as to|{ts*, “ae whey with cooked potatoos : 
a apie I “Bri 3} amiral he. “jand a similar mixture of meals. But yu I harp and blurred 
draw from the Britis 1 Admiral the NoW| whey, with a mixture of equal parts|and the col r 1 fr The 
historic flag-signal, well done, Con- jbarley meal and maize meal, » bet d and t i § ilt along 
dor! Hare-brained, if you will, but/ter results than whey with nilar | tl u br her nd 
just the sort of deed one would expect }mixture of meal and either cooked pota-|there, are of a rich brown h beams 
from an Irishman—the sort of deeds | toes or raw potatoes. nd windows stror detined In the 
in which the Irish have been peculiarly Jeentre of the bri is the beautiful 
conspicuous in the making of the Em- istone chapel of St. T P ; : 

a stone chapel of St. Thomas a Becket; 
pire. Another great Irishman, though THE ANCIENT ART OF Jat either end of the bridge are towers 
born in England, avenged that terri PALMISTRY land gates: in the sixteenth ‘century the 
disaster, known in history as Palmistry has fallen in public repute, | heads of traitors were exposed on poles 
Black Hole of Calcutta.” Through his} and its pursuit has been left solely|,ny the southern gate instead of on the 
direct instrumentality, the power ot to charlatans, quacks, the credulous lnorthern; and it may well } that such 
Britain was established once and for|fanatic, and a few earnest seekers af-| scene as that imagined by the illus- 
all in India, On his successful return ter knowledge. And yet it is a science |trator of Rodwell’s romance, “Old 
home he was granted an Irish peerage.| which is to a large extent open to all|;ondon Bridge.” was enacted under 
Among the innumerable worthy sons thinking men and women. The acqui-|the stars. In Rodwell’s story the old 
of Ireland whose names stand forth|sition of a few simple facts, plus | cripple of the Bridge-Gate Tower 
in letters of gold on her Roll of Honor | an indication of the line of reasoning |/that beacon of death whose ghastly 
must forever be included that of the|to be followed, will open an almost] furniture he superintended—goes up 
Duke of Wellington, who, born near} boundless field of really fascinating | at midnight to sit under the starlit sky, 
Dublin, finally overthrew the invin-|study even to the most average intelli-}twang his lute, and talk to his pet 
cible Napoleon, at the battle of Water- | gence, owl. 
loo, Jonathan Swift, Tom Moore (the Scientific palmistry is at once the Aa Sa 
greatest of all Irish poets), Samuel|simplest and at the same time one of INFLAMMABLE “ASBESTOS” 
Lover, and the irrepressible Charles|the most prolific fields of mental re- Some rather startling revelations are 
Lever are but a few of the mighty|search, The explorer cannot fail to be] interesting the people of Portiand, Me., 
host of Ireland's brilliant sons. Every | rewarded, even though he discovers no 


at this time with reference to the 
of fires, In a recent instance the 


just 
cat 


as os” about the furnace pipes 
caught fire and was the cause of 
destructive blaze when it should ha 


been the dependable preventive of such 
a misfortune. This leads an under- 
writer to announce to. the public, 
through the columns of the press, that 
the experience is no new one, that it 
has been going on for years, and that 
the inspector of the underwriting 
board has proved that many fires have 
been started by what is sold as 
tos and employed for the purpo 
which asbestos is adapted. Of course, 
where that happens it is a spurious ar- 


ticle, an imitation of the real thing 
that is made use of. The recipe for the 
dangerous substitute is a little coarse 


hair, held together with a dash of as- 


bestos liquid to give it verisimilitude. 
This, covered with white paper and 
held together with metal bands, has 


the appearance of the real fire resis- 
tant and is quite extensively used for 
the alleged protection of furnace pipes. 
Whether there is a law that will reach 
those who make or sell this dangerous 
stuff, with a penalty commensurate 
with the offence, we do not know, If 
Portland suffers from its use other 
cities can hardly be exempt, and if 
underwriters or fire officials are cogni- 
zant of this fraud and do net proclaim 
it from the housetops th too, are 


tracks so many hundred times at the! could yet solace his weary hours by at fault. 
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CHAPTER VL. 
1 Become a Day Laborer 
FFNHAT night Ruth and I had a talk 
about the boy. We both came 
back from our walk, with him 


more on our minds than anything else. | 


He had been interested in everything 
and had asked about a thousand ques- 
tions and gone to bed eager to be out 
on the street again the next day, We 
knew we couldn't keep him cooped up 


| 
in the flat all the time and of course) 


both Ruth and LI were going to be too 
busy to go out with him every time 
he went. As for letting him run loose 
around these streets with nothing to 
do, that would be sheer foolhardiness, 
It was too late in the season to enroll 
him in the public schools and even that 
would have left him idle during the 
long summer months, 

We talked some at first of sending 
him off into the country to a farm. 
There were two or three families back 
where Ruth had lived who might be 
willing to take him for three or four 
dollars a week and we had the money 
left from the sale of our house- 
hold goods to cover that. But this 
would mean the sacrifice of our emer- 
wished to pre- 


over 


gency fund which we 
serve more for the boy’s sake than 
our own and it would mean leaving 
Ruth very much alone 

“I'll do it, Billy,” she said bravely, 


“but can't we wait a day or two before 


deciding? And 1 think I can make time 
to get out with him. I'll get up earlier 
in the morning and I'll leave my work 
at night until after he's gone to bed.” 

So she would, She'd have worked 
all night to keep him at home and 
then gone out with him all day if it 
had been possible. I saw it would be 


dragging the heart out of her to send 
the boy away and made up my mind 
right then and there that some other 
solution must be found for the prob- 


—— —— SSS 


By WILLIAM CARLETON 


This was not all; a young man took 
me over the building and showed me 
rooms 
gathered for 
the 
its 
Here a boy could take 


the library, 
where the young men 
games, and then down stairs to 
well equipped gymnasium with 
| Shower buths, 
ja regular course 


the reading-room, 


in gymnasium work 


baseball or swimming. 
these advantages 


in the summer, special 
were offered for out-door sports. More- 


camps where for a nominal fee the 
| boys could enjoy the life of the woods. 
A boy must be poor indeed who could 
not afford most of these opportunities. 
And if he was out of work the em- 
ployment bureau conducted here would 
help him to a position, I came back 
to the main office wondering still more 
| how in the world I'd ever missed such 
| chances all these years. It was a 
jpg I asked myself many times 
during the next few months. And the 
answer seemed to lie in the dead level 
of that other life. We never lifted our 
we never looked around us. If 
we were hard pressed either we ac- 
cepted our lot resignedly or cursed 
our luck, and let it go at that. These 
opportunities were for a class which 
had no lot and didn’t know the mean- 
ing of luck. The others could have 
had them, too—can have them—for the 
taking, but neither by education nor 
temperament are they qualified to do 
There's a good field for mission- 
ary work there for someone. 

Before I came out of the building 
I had enrolled Dick as a member and 
| picked out for him a summer course 
in English, in which he was a bit back- 


eyes; 


so. 


iem. Good Lord, after I'd led her down| ward, I also determined to start hira 
here the least I could do was to let}in some regular gymnasium work. lie 
her keep the one, And to tell the| needed hardening up. 
truth 1 found my own heart sink at I came home and announced my sue- 
the suggestion. cess to Ruth and she was delighted. 
‘What do the boys round here do}I suspected by the look in her eyes 
in the summer?” she asked that she had been worrying all day 
I didn't know and I made up MY] for fear there would be no alternative 
mind to find out The next day I went) put to send the boy off. 
down to a settlement house which I “I knew you would find a way,” she 
remembered passing at some time or| said excitedly. 
ether. I didn't know what it was but ‘Y wish I'd found it twenty years 
it sounded like some sort of philan-| ago,” I said regretfully. “Then you'd 
thropic enterprise for the neighbor-| have a lawyer for a husband instead 
hood and if so they ought to be able} of a 
to answer my question there The “Hus she answered putting her 
outside of the building was not par-|hand over my mouth, “I've a man 
ticularly attractive but upon entering/ for a husband and that’s all I care 
I was pleasantly surprised at the air| about.” 
of cleanliness and comfort which pre- The way she said it made me feel 
vailed, There were a number of small) that after all being a man was what 
boys around and in one room I saw] counted and that if I could live up to 
them reading and playing checkers.| that day by day, no matter what hap- 
I sought out the secretary and found} pened, then I could be well satisfied. 


him a pleasant young fellow though 
with something of the professional 
pleasantness which men in this work 
seem to acquire. He smiled too much 
anim neld they Wert twortone to suite: 
He took me into his office and offered 
me a chair. I told him briefly that I 
had just moved down here and had a 
boy of ten whom I wished to keep 
off the streets and keep occupied. I 
asked him what the boys around here 
did during the summer. 

“Most of them work,” he 

“What do they do?” 

“A good many sell papers, 
them serve as errand boys and others 
help their parents.” 

Dick was certainly too inexperienced 


answered. 


some of 


for the first two jobs and there was 
nothing in my work he could do to 
help. Then the man began to ask me 
questions. He was evidently 
by the fact that I didn't seem to be 
in place here I answered briefly that 
I had been a clerk all my life, had lost 
my position and was now a common 
day laborer The boy, I explained, 
was not yet used to his life down here 
and I wanted to keep him occupied 
until he got his strength 

“You're right,” he answered ‘Why 


don’t you bring him in here? 
“What would he do here?” 
“It's a good loafing place for him 

and we have some evening classes.” 
“I want him home at nights,” I an- 


swered. 

“The Y. M. C. A. has summer classes 
which begin a little later on. Why 
don’t you put him into some of those?” 

I had always heard of the Y, M. C. 


A., but I had never got into touch with 


it, for I thought it was purely a reli-| 
proposi- | 


gious organization. But that 


tion sounded good. I'd passed the 
building a thousand times but had 
never been inside. I thanked him and 


started to leave. 

“IT hope this won't 
visit,” he said cordially. “Come down 
and see what we're doing. You'll find 
a lot of boys here at night.” 

“Thanks,” I answered. 

I went direct to the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing. Here again I was surprised to 
find a most attractive interior. It look- 
ed like the inside of a prosperous club 


be your last 


house. I don't know what I expected 
but I wouldn't have been startled if; 
I'd found a hall filled with wooden 


settees and a prayer meeting going on. 
I had a lot of such preconceived no- 
tions knocked out of my head in the 
next few years, 

In response to my questions I re- 
ceived replies that made me feel I'd 
strayed by mistake into some univer- 
sity. For that matter it was a univer- 
sity. There was nothing from the 
primary class in English to a _ profes- 
si nal education in the law that a 
man couldn't acquire here for a sum 
that was astonishingly small. The 
most of the classes cost nothing after 
payment of the membership fee of ten 
dollars, The instructors were, many 
of them, the same men who gave simi- 
lar courses at a neighboring college. 
Not only that, but the hours were so 
arranged as to accommodate workers 
of all classes. If you couldn't attend 


in the daytime, you could at night. 1! 


was astonished to think that this op- 
portunity had always been at my hand 
and I had never suspected it. In the 
ten years before I was married I could 
have qualified for a lawyer or almost 
anything else. 


I guess the city directory was right 
when before now it couldn't define me 
any more definitely than “clerk.” And 
there is about as much man in a clerk 


ws -a vmer They are vutir-shad= 


ows. 

The boy fell in with my plans eager- 
ly, for the gymnasium work made him 
forget the study part of the programme. 
|The next day I took him up there and 
saw him introduced to the various de- 
partment heads. I paid his membership 
fee and they gave him a card which 
made him feel like a real club man. 
I tell you it took a weight off my mind. 

On the Monday following our arrival 


in our new quarters, I rose at five- 
| thirty, put on my overalls and had 
breakfast. I ate a large bowl of oat- 


meal, a generous supply of flapjacks, 
made of some milk that had soured, 


struck | gprinkled with molasses, and a cup of} 


hot black coffee the last of a.can 
we had brought down with us among 
the left-over kitchen supplies. 


| For lunch Ruth had packed my box 
| with cold cream-of-tartar biscuit, well 
buttered, a little bowl 
of rice pudding, two hard-boiled eggs, 
land a pint bottle of cold coffee. I 
| kissed her goodbye and started out on 
| foot for the street where I was to take 
;}up my work. The foreman demanded 
| my name, registered me, 
| to find a shovel and assigned me to a 
gang under another foreman. At 
seven o'clock I took my 
dozen Italians and began to shovel. 
|My muscles were decidedly flabby, and 
by noon I began to find it hard work. 
I was glad to stop and eat my lunch. 
|I couldn't remember a meal in five 
years that tasted as good as that did. 
My companions watched me curiously 
perhaps a bit suspiciously—but they 
chattered in a foreign 
themselves and rather shied 
from me. On that first day I made 
up my mind to one thing—I would 
learn Italian before the year was done, 
and know something more about these 
people and their ways. They were 
the key to the contractor's problem 
and it would pay a man to know how 
to handle them. As I watched the 
boss over us that day it did not seem 
to me that he understood very well. 
_From one to five the work became 
an increasing strain. Even with my 
athletic training I wasn’t used to such 
a prolonged test of one set of muscles. 
My legs became heavy, my back ached, 
and my shoulders finally refused to 
obey me except under the sheer com- 
mand of my will. I knew, however, 
that time would remedy this. I might 
be sore and lame for a day or two, 
but I had twice the natural strength 
of these short, close-knit foreigners. 
The excitement and novelty of the em- 
ployment helped me through those 
first few days. I felt the joy of the 
pioneer—felt the sweet sense of dely- 


a bit of cheese, 


away 


ing in the mother earth. It touched 
jin me some responsive chord that 
|harked back to my ancestors who 


| broke the rocky soil of New England. 
| Of the life of my fellows bustling by 
/on the earth-crust overhead—those fel- 
lows of whom so lately I had been one 
|—I was not at all conscious. I might 
| have been at work on some new planet 
| for all they touched my new life. I 
| could see them peering over the wood- 
jen rail around our excavation as they 
| stopped to stare down at us, but I did 
not connect them with myself. And 


in addition to 
amusements were 
provided through the year in the form 
of lectures, amateur shows and music. 
opportunities 


over the Association managed summer 


told me where | 


place with a! 


tongue among} 
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ever before, 
the constructor, the builder, 
this humble capacity, 
to those for whom I was building. 
a coarse way | suppose it was a re- 
flection of some artistic sense—some- 
thing akin to the creative impulse, 1 


perienced, 

I found Ruth waiting for me with 
some anxiety, She. came into my toil- 
stained arms as eagerly as a_ bride. 
It was good, It took all the soreness 
out of me. Before supper I took the 
boy and we went down to the public 
baths on the waterfront and there 
dived and splashed like a young whale. 
The sting of the cold salt water was 
all the further balm I need.d. 1 came 
out tingling and fit right then for 
another nine-hour day. But when I 
cime back I threatened our first week's 
savings at the supper table. Ruth had 
made more hot griddle-cakes and I 
kept her at the stove until I was 
ashamed to do it longer. The boy, 
too, after his plunge, showed a better 
appetite than for weeks. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Nine Dollars a Week 


The second day, I woke up lame and 
stiff but I gave myself a good brisk 
‘rub down and kneaded my arm and 
| leg muscles until they were pretty well 
|limbered up. The thing that pleased 
| me was the way I felt towards my new 
|work that second morning. I'd been 
a bit afraid of a reaction—of waking 
up with all the romance gone. That, 
I knew, would be deadly. Once let me 
| dwell on the naked material facts of 
! my condition and I'd be lost, That's 
true, of course, in any occupation. The 
man who works without an inspiration 
of some sort is not only discontented 
but a poor workman. I remember dis- 
tinctly that when; I opened my eyes 
and realized my surroundings and 
traced back the incidents of yesterday 
to the ditch, I was concerned princi- 
pally with the problem of a stone in 
our path upon which we had been 
working. I wanted to get back to it. 
We had worked upon it for an hour 
without fully uncovering it and I was 
as eager as the foreman to learn 
whether it was a ledge rock or just a 
fragment. This interest was not asso- 
ciated with the elevated road for whom 
the work was being done, nor the con- 
tractor who had undertaken the job, 
nor the foreman who was supervising 
it. It was a question which concerned 
only me and Mother Barth who seem- 
ed to be doing her best to balk us at 
every turn, I forgot the sticky, wet 
clay in which I had floundered for nine 
hours, forgot the noisome stench which 
at times we were forced to breathe, 
forgot my lame hands and back. I 
recalled only the problem itself and 
the skill with which the man they 
éalled 
was a master of it. 


ean say truthfully that at the end of 


Anton handléd his crow bar He 
In removing the 


you went to the old, You don't be- 
jong to that contractor; you belong 
to me,” 

In the meanwhile the boy came in 
with my heavy boots which he had 
brushed clean and oiled. There was 
nothing left for me to do but to shave 
and I'll admit that I felt better for it, 

“Do you want me to put on a high 
| collar?" I asked, 

“Didn't you find the things I laid 


I thrilled with the joy of| out for you?” 
even in 


1 felt a tn the things I took off. 


I hadn't looked about. I'd put on 
She led me back 
into the bed room, and over a chair 
I saw a clean change of underclothing 


and a new grey flannel shirt, 


“Where did you get this?” T asked, 
“I bought it for a dollar,” she an- 


under a skilled instructor or if he/that first day I came home—begrimed 

| ores 3 
‘showed any skill devote himself to|and sore as I was—with a sense of Re the Toe in Galea anaeel ant 
‘such sports as basketball, running,/ fuller life than so far I had ever ex-|™® Me 


get time to sew.” 
(To be continued) 


HIND INTERFERENCE 


At a slow gait, such as a roadster of- 
ten takes, there is sometimes a strik- 
ing of one or both ankles by the op- 
posite mate. This is caused by a vicious 
direction of the hind leg from the hip 
or by an inward curve of the foot from 
the hock or pastern joint. Since the 
hind legs are more loosely hung than 
the fore, it is more difficult to make 
them respond to a remedy, but a separ- 
ation of the feet may be effected by a 
somewhat higher outside foot. In the 
shoe a similar effect could be had 
by a slightly wider outside web and a 
slightly longer outside heel, Again, in- 
ward curves of the motion of the foot 
may be modified by paring the hoof, 
The comparative rigidity of the 
fore legs makes them more re- 
sponsive to small changes, but in the 
hind legs such corrective changes may 
be emphasized or increased somewhat 
without as much danger to the limb or 
foot. That is to say, twists due to a 
wrong adjustment are apt to cause 
more damage to the fore than to the 
hind legs. 


THE LINGUIST 


Sixty years ago there appeared in the 
newspapers notice of the dissolution of 
a scholastic partnership in the neigh- 
borhood of London, which was signed 
by one of the teachers of youth with his 
mark, 

Disclosures of this sort do not often 
hit one in the face nowadays; but a 
Northern schoolmaster came wear to 
falling a victim to effrontery of a some- 
what similar character the other day. 


opened up negotiations with a ‘‘ master 
of languages’? whose invaluable ser- 


a London newspaper. 


takes the form of a narrow strip 


and! The fret Wits were made of 
hen 


Aho I 


t od ha as is common with ¢ later copper, finall 
other be ty ped <<, i a Bits came into = about 


FATHER AND SON 


“My boy, what counts is experi- 
ence.’ 

The kindly father shut the door of his 
study and drew up to him his young 
son, just about to leave college. 

“*Yes,’’ he continued, ‘it is in the 
light of my experierce that you may 
hope to win, an te must therefore be 
guided by me. Mere knowled the 
accumulation of facts—all this is in a 
sense necessary, but it does not take 
the place of wisdom or judgment, which 
can only be attained by a lifetime of 
striving and development, My boy, do 
not be misled or deceive yourself with 
the thought that you are wiser than 
your elders, You must be guided by me 
and must learn to avoid the mistakes 
that I have made.’’ 


The boy, thoughtful for a moment, 
raised his fine young face to his father. 

“Tell me, sir,’’ he said, ‘Shave you 
ever, in the course of one short week, 
ee ge poker, gone to the race track 
and dropped a hundred, been on a joy 
ride eed tmasbed a farmer, drunk four- 
teen bottles of champagne, smoked a 
thousand cigarettes and fallen in love 
with a chorus girl?’’ 

For some time the old gentleman was 
silent. : 

‘*My boy,’’ he said at last, ‘‘T have 
—all except the joy ride. That is pre- 
cisely why I am trying to give you the 
benefit of it.’’ 


HOW TO BE STRONG 


Hiram, in old age, wonders why he 
can't do as much as he used to do. 
Hiram’s son being away from home, he 
writes to him for information as to how 
he may regain his health, His son, be- 
ing a good athlete and knowing the 
value of physical culture, thinks that it 
would be beneficial to the old man to 
take morning exercise, and so writes, 
but his imagination runs away with him 
at times, as follows: 

‘*Dear Dad,—In order for you to 
bring back your health and be as good 
a man as you used to be, you should 
become an athlete and go through some 
good strong and powerful exercises. 
The first thing when you rise early in 
the morning you should give a leap in 
the air, hit your snout against the ceil- 
ing, and clap your heels lightly’ nine 
times together before you touch the 
floor. By doing this once over it will 
give your blood a good circulation and 
strengthen your nerves. It will also 
prepare you for the next performance 


Being in urgent need of a tutor, he| which you are about to undergo. 


**Give a high kick and slap your toes 
against the ceiling, and at the same 


viees were on offer in the columns of |time fall to the floor upon your head 


thrice. 


Could he speak French? the school- the neck-bone, harden your head, and 


master demanded of this paragon. Oh, 
yes, fluently. Had he a nodding ac- 
quaintanee with Italian? Indeed, he 
had—was excellently well versed in it, 
in fact. 

These answers pleased the school- 
master mightily, but he was an enthusi- 
astic stamp-collector, and preferred to 
have, if possible, a tutor with corres- 


ponding tastes; so he telegraphed the y 


question: 
‘*Have you any knowledge of phil- 
ao? —_-— 


And back came the triumphant an- 


smaller slabs which lay around the big | Swer: 


one he astonished me with his know- 
ledge of how to place the bar. He'd 
come to my side where I was prying 
with all my strenkth and with a wave 
of his hand for me to stand back, 
would adjust two or three smaller 
rocks as a fulcrum and then, with the 
gentlest of movements, work the half- 
ton weight inch by inch to where he 
wanted it. He could swing the rock 
to the right or left, raise or lower it, 
at will, and always he made the weight 
of the rock, against which I had striv- 
en so vainly, do the work. That was 
something worth learning. I wanted 
to get back and study him. I wanted 
| to get back and finish uncovering that 
rock. I wanted to get back and bring 
the job as a whole to a finish so as 
to have a new one to tackle. Even at 
the end of that first day I felt I had 
learned enough to make myself a man 
of greater power than I was the day 
before. And always in the background 
was the unknown goal to which this 
toil was to lead. I hadn't yet stopped 
to figure out what the goal was but 
| that it was worth while I had no doubt 
| for I was no longer stationary. I was 
a constructor. I was in touch with a 
big enterprise of development, 

I, don't know that I've made myself 
|} clear. I wasn't very clear in my own 
mind then but I know that I had a 
very conscious impression of the sort 
|} which I've tried to put into words. 
| And I know that it filled me with a 
great big joy. I never woke up with 
any such feeling when with the United 


Woollen. My only thought in the 
morning then was how much time I 
|must give myself to catch the six- 


thirty. When I reached the office I 
| hung up my hat and coat and sat down 
| to the impersonal figures like an auto- 
|maton. There was nothing of me in 
the work; there couldn't be. How pet- 
ty it seemed now! I suppose the com- 
pany, as an industrial enterprise, was 
jin the line of development, but that 
| idea never penetrated as far as the 
| clerical department, We didn’t feel it 
fany more than the adding machines 
| do. 

| Ruth had a good breakfast for me 
{and when I game into the kitchen she 
| was trying to brush the dried clay 
| off my overalls. 
| “Good Heavens!" I said, “don’t waste 
| your strength doing that.” 

She looked up from her task with 
a smile, 

“I'm not going to let you get slack 
down here,” she said. 

“But those things will look just as 
bad again five minutes after I've gone 
down the ladder.” 

“But I don't intend they shall look 
like this on your way to the ladder,” 
she answered, 

“All right,” I said, “then let me have 
them, I'll do it myself.” 

“Have you shaved?” she asked. 

I rubbed my hand over my chin. It 
wasn't very. bad and I'd made up my 
mind I wouldn't shave every day now. 

“No,” I said. “But twice or three 
times a week—" 

“Billy!” she broke in, “that will nev- 
'er do. You're going down to your new 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘*Can speak it like a native, sir!’’ 
The negotiations ended abruptly. 


HORSE BREEDING AN ANCIENT 
ART 


Horse breeding has been followed as 
a trade ever since animals were first 
domesticated, but for only about a 
jeentury have stud-book records been 
kept of the breeding of the different 
}families of horses. The study of types 
has only quite recently been taken up 
by men of science with a view of ascer- 
taining the origin of the species and to 
differentiate their characteristics. 


As a result of this study, based upon | | 
|Seven little Manchus, using chopsticks, 


those anatomical differences and varia- 
tions which have resulted from wide 
geographical distribution, and 
probably originated in early geological 
times, it may be accepted that there 
are four families or species of horses. 

The first type in this classification is 
the Celtic horse, found on the west 
coast of Norway, known as the Fjord 
horse in leeland, Faeroe, Barra, 
other small islands of the outer Heb- 
rides, in northern Seotland, on the 
Shetland Isles, and in Connemara or 
northern Ireland. There has also been 
found a close kinship between the Cel- 
tic horse and the true Tarpan horse of 
Russia, The principal characteristics of 
this type are that, in common with the 


its hind legs, and has a black stripe the 
entire length of the back and through 
the tail, It is also frequently striped 
on the legs and shoulders like the asses, 
and is of a brown or light dun color. 


Nature establishes harmonious groups 
of plants, trees, and animals, and, cer- 
tain conditions of climate being given, 
certain groups of animals and plants 
are found associated. The small red 
deer of Norway was an original asso- 
ciate of the Celtic horse, and as this 
deer is related to the red deer of some 
parts of France and of Spain, also of 
Sardinia and the Barbary States, the 
question naturally arises whether the 
small ponies of those same regions, 
though not known only as domestie ani- 
mals, may not be proven to be kindred 
'to the Celtie horse. If the characteris- 
tics mentioned above are present in any 
measure it would seem to prove the 
point. Scientific research in this diree- 
tion has not been pursued, and an in- 
viting field is open to any one who cares 
to follow this subject further, 


_ The second type of horse is the Pre- 
jevalsky, found in a wild state on the 
steppes of central Asia. There are a 
few of these in England on the estato 
of the Duke of Bedford, and several 
specimens are being bred in the New 
York Zoological Gardens. The Pre- 
jevalsky horse is of a red brown color 
with a light ‘‘mealy’’ nose, has a large 
head in proportion to his body and is 
‘feat hammed,’’ and less powerful than 
the Celtic horse. Some writers have as- 
sumed that the Tarpan and the Pre- 
jevalsky horses belonged to the same 
family, but this is not now accepted, 
on account of their marked differences, 
the most conspicuous of which is that 
the Prejevalsky has the eallosities on 


|yet I felt closer to this old city than | business looking just as ship-shape as his hind legs. In this family it usually 


which | 


and | 


asses and zebras, it has no callosities on | 


keep the brain in good order. After 
this you should hoist the lid and go out 
on the roof and take deep breathing ex- 
ercises. Do the high comeflop. Walk 
off the roof as though you were walk- 
ing through the air, but take good care 
that you fall flat to the ground on your 
stomach. This will strengthen your 
wind, develop your breast, also make 
ou see stars. Then you should walk 
in and get ready for breakfast, and put 
up a notorious growl about the victuals 
and all that’s on the table. This exer- 
Will prepare you for the dimeutt 
ups and downs of this world. All of 
these exercises should be undergone not 
less than once a day for a week, and if 
you are alive when you? week is up, 
you will be a healthy and able-bodied 
man,’’ 


IN CHINA 


|Ten little Manchus going out to dine, 

Cook slipped the prussic, and then there 
were nine; 

Nine little Manchus headed for a fete, 

Met a bunch of rebels, and then there 


| were eight; 

Eight little Manchus—sort of royal 
leaven— 

Palace toppled over, and then there 


were seven; 


Waiter swings a hatchet, and then there 
were six; 

Six little Manchus, glad 

} alive, 

{One of ’em was 

let’s see—five; 


they were 


captured, making— 


Five little Manchus locked the cellar 
door, 
Some one found a window, and then 


there were four; 
Four little 


| knee, 

One wasn't needed, and then there were 
three; 

/Three little Manchus, in an awful 
stew-— 


| Boiling oil composed it—and then there 
were two; 

Two little Manchus, both upon the run, 

;Couldn’t reach the fortress, and then 
there was one; 

One little Manchu, all that’s left of 
nine— , 

Writing out a message, meaning ‘‘I re- 
sign.’’ 


SOME FIRST TIMES WITH HORSES 
By Henry Hunter 


The horse was hunted and eaten by 
|prehistoric men. Driving was practic- 
ed before riding because the early do- 
jmestic horse was too small to ride. 

The horse was first domesticated in 
Libya. 

The firs. large breeder of horses re- 
leorded was King Erichthonius, the 
Tro,an, wno about 1400 B. C, was the 
richest man on earth and owned 3,000 
mares, This King was the first, accord- 
ing to Virgil, to hitch and drive a four- 
in-hand, 

Trick riding originated in Greece 
about 1000 B, C. 

The Sybarites trained their cavalr 
horses to dance to musie about 600 B, é. 

The first allusion to wagering on 
horse races is found in the ‘‘Illiad’? 
when cauldrons and tripods, the coun- 
terpart of our present day cups, were 
wagered. 

The first famous horse trainer was 
Hyperenor. 

The first race for horses to saddle 
was inaugurated at the thirty-third 
Olympiad in 648 B, C.—four-horse char- 
iot races having been introduced in the 
23rd Olympiad, Two-horse chariot 
races and races for under aged horses 
came later. Entries closed thirty days 
in advance of the meeting. 

The dark bay horses with a star in 
forehead were 


common in Libya in 
1000 B, C, 


This exercise will strengthen | 


Manchus, each on bended | 


od — horse ei eee to our 
sade pads, were user 

syrians about 900 B.C. 
and Macedonian soldiers used them 
about 500 B.C. 

The first mention of scythe blades om 
chariot wheels is writing about 300 B.C. 

The first mentioned owner to start 
more than one horse from his stable im 
a race was Alcibiades, 400 B. C., whe 
started seven chariots in one race and 
won first, second and fourth prizes. 

The first mention of scythe blades in 
chariot wheels is at the battle of Cun- 
axa in 401 B. GC, 

The first saddles came into use about 
500 B,C, 

The first turf scribe was Simo, the 
Athenian, about 460 B,C. The next 
and a great one was Xenophon, about 
400 B, C. The next, Varro, in 37 B, GC. 
Then comes Virgil in his Georgies, them 
Calpurnias and Columella in the first 
century A. D,, then Oppian and Neme- 
sian in the third century and Apsyr 
tas, Pelagonius and Palladius in the 
fourth century, 


The first horse trainer is mentioned 
by Xenophon. 

Horseshoes, while known about 200 
B. C,, did not come into general use 
untiluntil about 500 A. D. 


The first law suit over a horse in men 
tioned in Aristophane’s comedy, ‘*The 
Clouds,’’ about 880 B. C, rainer's 
bills enter into the evidence. 


The first famous horse breaker was 
Alexander the Great, who eonquered 
Bucephalos. 

A. s first spurs were used about 200 
 O 

Virgil mentions a horse with a white 
forefoot and a forehead with a white 
patch, 

Horses were raised in England be- 
fore the Roman Conquest. 

The first horse racing in England wae 
held about 222 A, D. at Netherby in 
Yorkshire. 

The Arabs first began to breed horses 
after 200 A. D. and made little progress 
until after 600 A, D, 

Cireus trick ridin 
larity about 350 A. D. 

Stirrups were first used about 600 
A. D. f 

The first regular horse auction was 
the Friday sales at Smithfield, outside 
London, in the reign of Henry 11. 

The first master of fox hounds was 
Simon de Montfort about 1250 A. D. 

Heredity of white markings is first 
imentioned in the case of the bay 
charger owned by King Edward 1. about 
1300 A. D., that had a white stocking 
on its left hind leg, as had also its sire 
and grandsire, 

The first books on horses were the 
;manuscripts of Gyfford and Twevety 
about 1300 A. D. 

The first trained horse was Maroeco 
jin Queen Elizabeth’s time. The horse 
{and owner, Banks, were accused ef 
jmagic and burned to death, 

The first rule against foul riding was 
made at the Chester meeting in the 
jtime of James I. Professional jockeys 
jeame into vogue then. This King was 
the first to organize ice racing. 

In the seventeenth century witehes 
were consulted when horses went lame. 

The first wave of reform to interfere 
with racing swept over England in 


came inte popw 


1654 and not until the end of the Com- 
monwealth about ten years later were 
|the restrictions removed. 

The first stage coaches in 1662 were 
opposed by country tradesmen because 
they thought it would take their eus- 
tomers to the city. 


GAMBLING IN PRISON 


In certain foreign prisons the inmates 
are either highly favored or very in- 


genious. Somehow or other they do 
|manage to obtain possession of small 
}sums of money, with which they ean 


purchase tobacco and other minor lux- 
uries. Having plenty of time for re- 
flection, they appear to have sharpened 
jtheir wits to the extent of organizing 
not only card parties, dicing matches, 
jand various childish games of chance, 
but even billiards. 

The dice are made with grains of 
{Indian corn subtracted from their 
jmeals, The grains are cut or pressed 
into squares, and the dots are scratehed 
jupon them. 

Unfortunately, however, there does 
not seem to be the proverbial honor 
among criminals, and most of these dice 
which have come under my observation 
|have been ingeniously cogged by the 
linsertion of small portions of metallie 
dust. In Costa Riea the cogged dice go 
|by the name of wild beasts, the idea 
being that they find victims. 

In the Lombroso Museum of Anthro 
pology and crime at Turin there is 
quite an interesting collection of play- 
ing cards which have been manufae- 
tured in’ prisons. The red pips have 
been colored in blood, no other red 
paint being presumably available. 

Billiards in prison seem almost inecred- 
ible. The plan adopted is to build up 
jcushions of mud on the pavement and 
line them with pieces of clothing, ex- 
tract a stick from the bamoo beds, 
,and roll bits of clay into balls, It does 
not sound very exciting, but prisoners 
appear to be contented persons. 

Then there is the game of the knife. 
It seems that in certain foreign prisons 
every convict contrives to keep a knife 
up his sleeve, probably obtaining it 
from a visitor, “pager! half opened it, 
that is to say at a right angle, he 
throws it at a mark on his bed or table, 
and points are counted according te his 
jsuccess, If he hits the bed or table at 
all it counts one, two inches from the 
mark counts two, one inch three, and 
the mark itself counts five. Games are 
usually a hundred up, 

Then there is the fly game, which is 
much safer, because there is no need to 
dread the visits of warders. The play- 
ers place pennies or halfpennies in front 
of them, and win when a fly lights on 
their coins. They are allowed to smear 
them with sugar or portions of their 
food in order to attract the flies. When 
these allurements are not available, 
they cover the coins with saliva as a 
bait. In the absence of coins, prisoners 
will sometimes sit side by side with 
their dinners in front of them, and the 
first fly decides which prisoner shall 
eat both dinners, 


The dust collected from numerous 
vacuum ¢leaners has proved to be a 
valuable fertilizer, and its sale has be- 


come a regular business in Paris. 
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4 FOR BURNS---ZAM-BUK 
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STOPS PAIN AT ONCE 


This is the verdict of all who have 
tried Zam-Buk. The woman in the 
home knows best its value. <A burn 
from the stove, from a flat-iron, or a 
hot pan, is instantly soothed by Zam- 
Buk, When the little ones fall and 
cut or scratch themselves. Zam-Huk 
stops the pain and, incidentally, their 
erying. The best proof of this is the 
fact that children who have once had 
Zam-Buk applied come for it again, 

For more serious burns, too, it is 

unequalled. Mr. John Johnston, of 
734 South Marks Street, Fort William, 
a moulder in Copp’s Foundry, says: 
“Some time ago I burned the top of 
my foot severely by dropping some 
molten iron from a ladle | was carry- 
ing. A large hole wes burned through 
my shoe and into the top of my foot. 
I was taken home, and Zam-Buk was 
applied to the burn directly. It was 
surprising what relief this balm 
afforded. The burn was so deep and 
so serious that it required careful 
attention, but Zam-Buk prevented 
other complications arising, and as 
it was daily applied, soothed the pains 
and alayed the inflammation, In the 
of two weeks the hole burned 
foot had been quite healed.” 
W. 2B. Gibson, of Belleville, 
writes: “We have tried Zam-Buk 
often on cuts and sores, and I think 
there is nothing that can equal it.” 

Zam-Buk will alsu be found a sure 
cure f cold chapped hands, 


in my 
Mr. 


sores, 


frost bite, ulce blood-poison, vari- 
cose sores, pil scalp sores, ring- 
worm, inflamed patches, babies, erup- 
lions and chapped places, and skin in- 
juries generally. All druggists and 
stores sell at 50c box, or post free 
from Zam-Buk Co., Toronto, for price 


—— 


‘The piano we sold you,’’ said the 
merchant, ‘‘ was it satisfactory?’’ 

‘*Perfectly,’’ replied Mr. Cumrox. 
‘We've had it tested and it’s all right. 
My «daughter and three music teachers 


tried out all kinds of Wagner on it, 
and it stood up in a way that shows 


regular tunes won't be any strain at 
all.’’ 


When Your Eyes Need Care 


Try Murine Eye Remedy. No Smartine—Feels 
Fine—Acts Quickly. Try it for Red, Weak, 
Watery Fyes ‘and Granulated yelids, Illus 
trated Book in each Package. Murine is 
eompounded by our Ocnlists—not a “Patent Med- 
—but used in successful Physicians’ Prae- 
for many years. Now ated to the Pub- 
nd sold by Druggists at r Bottle. 
rine Bye Balve in Aseptic and We, 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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FORJE 


Goitre, Swollon Glands, Cysts, 
Varicose Voins, secu. thes 
J anywhere. ltallayspainand takes 
outiniiammation promptly. A safe, 
healins, soothing, antis-ptic, Pleas- 
aattovso—gul yabsorbed into skin, 
Poworfa uy penctrating but docs nc3 
or und 


er bandage por caus) ar 
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furnished by MARTIN BOLE & WYNNE CO., Winntyeet 
et RATIONAL DRUG & CHEMICAL (0. Winwlpeg a ale 
oerg? cud BLOB, (0. Lid, Vancouver, 
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ESTABLISHED 1882. 


Cor. Portage Ave. and Fort St, 
Awarded first prize at World’s Ex 
position u its work and methods, 
Write for a free catalogue. We alsc¢ 
give instruction by mail. 
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Send for free sample to Dept. R.P., 
National Drug & Chemical Co., Toronto. 


Don’t Persecute 
your Bowels 


CARTER'S LITTLE 
LIVER PILLS 


BEL Headache and ledigestion, as know. 
Smal) Pill, Small Dose, Small Price 
(> Genuine aubear Signature 
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A strange race were the Garvias, 
Several of them made large figures in 
the history of the stage, and the women 
of the family played a large part in 
the lives of more than one man, They 
were alike not merely in their immense 
artistic gifts and in their personal ut- 
tractiveness, but also in a curious 
ebullience of vitality, which filled every 
stage with their disturbing presence. 
This intense vitality acted differently 
with them; in some cases shortening, 
in others prolonging their lives. The 
father of them all died before he was 
fifty, while one of his sons celebrated, 
mid universal esteem, his hundredth 
year here among us, where he had 
found his home. Similarly, the Garcia 
who was ultimately known as Madame 
Viardot lived to something like ninety, 
and lived every hour of that long spell 
of life. She worked for hours daily, 
teaching her pupils at high fees; and 
one night, going to bed in her usual 
robust health, passed away in painless 
sleep. She had traversed many storms 
and profoundly influenced many lives, 
but in the midst of it all she retained 
her own superb serenity. Gounod lov- 
ed her; Theophile Gautier remained 
her adorer to the end of his days. Her 
home was that of Turgeneff for mure 
than a score of years before his Ceath. 
For her he forgot Russia; for her he 
ceased to visit the many relatives and 
the millions of friends and admirers se 
hee among his own people. iny of | 
his critics even say that his r ination | 
of Russ ceased to be really Russiz 
because of the influence she exerci: 
not only over his heart, but also 
mighty intellect. But mid them 
sreat as they were, 
out supreme—she whom the worl 
knows and remembers as Malibran. 


It is due 


his 
all, 
one Garcia ane 

( 


mainly, of course, to her 
supreme talent, but a good deal of it 
must be ascribed to her tragic fate 
She was one of those whom,*according 
to the old saying of Greek lore, the 
rods loved; for she died young. Ilere 
is the epitome of her life as set forth 
in the preface to this interesting me- 
morial of her: “At the age of five she 
was on the stage, at seventeen she 
married, at twenty she was famous, at 
the beginning of her twenty-ninth year 
she died, after passing beyond the 
bounds of public enthusiasm, and fill- 
ing the world with the tale of her 
ichievements.” This pithy story tells 
the whole tragedy. But poor Malibran 
gan the hard struggle of life early 
if she had to leave her glory very soon. 
Her father, Manuel Garcia, was born 
in Seville towards the close of the 
eighteenth \century. He was a dyna- 
mic man, He was a singer, composer, 
stage manager—above all, teacher, He 


be 
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burst, after his example, into various 
dazzling trills, and even improvised. 
Amid the thundering of applause which 
greeted her daring effort she felt a 
hard pinch on her arm with the word 
“Minx!” whispered in her ear by the 
enraged rival. Then she went to 
America with a brilliant engagement, 
accompanied by her father. There are 
innumerable stories of the merciless- 
ness with which that terrible father 
compelled her to work at short notice. 
The restless fit, however, came on him 
again, and he went to Mexico, leaving 
his daughter in New York behind him, 
It was a perilous position for one so 
young and so successful and so unhap- 
py. For any refuge was welcome from 
a taskmaster so severe and so dread- 
ed. “The precise facts,” says our au- 
thor, “leading up to the marriage are 
somewhat obscure, because it was con- 
tracted in America, and it is rather 
difficult to ascertain them exactly. This 
much is known; that Francois Eugene 
Malibran, a French banker, has estab- 
lished himself in New York; fallen in 
love with Mile. Garcia; and that she, 
despite the tremendous disparity of 
age (he was forty-five and she seven- 
teen), did not reject his proposal. 
There were, it is said, two reasons. 
The first is, that, in spite of the suc- 


cess she had attained in Ameri 

had fallen temporarily into a 

dislike for the stage—which she was 
afterwards to love, almost to dote upon 
—and that the first result of the new 
union was to make her abandon a 
caréer she for the time being loathed.” 


This pleasant dream was soon falsi- 
fied. For whilst taking up a new life, 
and leaving her father gain a hus- 
band, the poor girl had only effected a 
change of misery, too soon ap- 
prehended. In reality, her 
great attractivenes it’ said that 
Malibran, in making his suit for her, 
had his eye on business, and on noth- 
ing™more, aiming at the dowry of 
$10,000. If we can go by all that has 
been said on this topic, the position 
of this so-called banker, Which every- 
one believed to be very prosperous and 
secure, was, on the contrary, in most 
desperate straits. The $10,000 enabled 
him, for the moment, to put off his 
creditors; but only a few months later 
his credit had vanished and he was 
declared insolvent. 

Thus was 
again upon 
nate for 


to 


as she 


and despite 


Malibran 
her art, It 
her personal 
without this calamity 
life she never 
glory. It 
attained 
thing 


thrown back 
unfortu- 
happiness, but 
in her domestic 
would have attained her 
is seldom that glory is ever 
except at the loss of some- 
else in life. Malibran returned 


was 


had exhaus\éd the possibilities of 
Spain while he was still young, and 
sought in Paris a larger stage. Paris, 


so hospitable to real artistic genius, 
took the Spaniard to its arms at once, 
ana‘ svon herwas iilusiug iio re 
chorus of the Opera some of his own 
infectious enthusiasm, People spoke 
already of his “Andalusian fury’—an 
apt phrase which accounts for some- 
thing in the history of himself and his 
greater daughter. His wife was also 
an actress of great talent, and thus 
Marie Malibran was born almost in the 
green room. Her birth took place in 
Paris within a few weeks of the arri- 
val of her father there from his native 
Spain, and she always claimed to be a 
Parisian and a Frenchwoman, Garcia, 
like most of his class, was a nomad, 
and the child was transferred when she 
was but three years old to Italy. In 
that far-off period the children of the 
had to help in the making of 
bread for the household at a patheti- 
tally early age, as some of the sur- 
vivors of that dead epoch could tell 
us to-day when they recount the story 
of their youth—Mrs. Kendal and Ellen 
Terry among others. It was in Naples 
that Marie Malibran made her first ap- 
pearance, This was a solitary appear- 
ance, for immediately after she gave 
herself up to the serious study of 
music, Two French musicians, who 
had gained the travelling scholarship 
known as Grand Prize of Rome, antici- 
pated her future greatness, and de- 
voted themselves, with true artistic 
comradeship, to the development of 
her talents. Already, indeed, she was 
a remarkable child, for she could speak 


stage 


French, Spanish, and Italia. with 
fluency. After another visit to Paris 
she arrived in London, and she added 


a perfect knowledge of English to her 
other accomplishments, 

Her father then settled down for a 
som »what prolonged stay in Paris, and 


here it was that her real education 
began. Hew a splendid teacher, but 
he was terribly severe one. One day 
two musicians, walking near the house 
of the Garcias, heard agonizing 
screams. One said to the other with 
a smile: “It’s only Garcia beating his 


daughter to teach her to get her beats 
and thrills right; don’t be frightened.” 

Malibran thus learned her business 
in blood and tears, but she did learn 
it. It was at a London theatre—the 
old King’s, in the Haymarket— that the 
girl had her first great triumph. She 
had been playing subordinate parts 


and was an understudy, when a series 
of accidents gave her her opportunity, 
and she had to appear in one of the 
many operas which have sought to in- 
terpret the divine music of “Romeo 
and Juliet.” Even at this early stage 
she had to learh some of the glories 
and the miseries of professional life. 
The old stager who was playing the 
part of Romeo confined himself at re- 
hearsal to a very simple rendering of 
his part—reserving his chief effects for 
the night and the public. But when he 
tried his little trick he found the pre- 
cious girl ready for him; she also 


ee 


Simple and Sure.—Dr, Thomas’ Ec- 
lectric Oil is so simple in application 
that a child can understand the in- 


structions, Used as a liniment the 
only direction is to rub, and when 
used as a dressing to apply. “ The 


directions are so plain and unmistak- 
able that they 
by young or old. 


are readily understood 


from New York to Paris, spent some 
little time in retirement, awaiting 
events and offers that she could accept; 
and finally making a single appearance 
in opera, at once captured Paris, and 
sent it crazy in honor of her gifts, he 


Deauly, and “her uilstortunes.~ 


\DER 


these holes the sand is distributed to 
the stopes. 

At a colliery near Liege, Belgium, 
the sand is sluiced down with water 
through six-inch pipes. At one coal 
mine in Silesia 7,500 tons of sand and 
dlebris are sent down daily to fill the 
stopes. 

in Western Australia, mill tailing is 
sent down into the mines through shafts 
from the surface. The sand is dis- 
tributed by means of a belt-conveyor 
placed on an old level running over the 
stopes to be filled below, Sand-filling 
has been practised in the Western Aus- 
tralian mines for the last fourteen 
years, so may be said to have there 
passed the stage of experiment. The 
cost is stated to be about 20 cents per 
ton of ore extracted, which certainly 
compares favorably with the most écon- 
omical employment of, timber in Ameri- 
can mines. 

If it is run in wet, the sand will 
settle and some water will rise to the 
surface of the sand and may be drained 
or pumped away, while some of the 
water will surely leak away through 
erevices in the bulkhead and even in 
the rocks. Anything that could cause 
a mud-rush must be carefully avoided. 


Froii | 


that time onward Malibran had no fur- 


ther difficulties in her 
Every country and 
fought for her. 


artistic career 
every great cits 


It was in Italy, of course 
excited enthusiasm to its hig 


est pitch 


There are illustrations’ of this enthu- 
siasm which are scarcely credible 

Take, for instance, an occurrence at 
Milan—Malibran was singing in “Nor- 
ma.” At the end of the second act 
there burst forth a storm of applause. 
It went on and on till at last a full 
quarter of an hour elapsed, and still 
the shouting showed no sign of stop- 
ping. The authorities were shocked, 
and the chief constable called upon the 
audience to stop. They went on more 
furiously than ever. Then the mayor} 
was called in, and he at last threatened 
to stop the performance, and then only 

did it come to an end “Perhaps the 

first time,” comments the chronicler, 
“that police measures have had to be 

employed to stop an artiste being ap- 


plauded.” 


It was soon after this tremendous 
triumph that Malibran heard suddenly 
of the death of Bellini. She had 
achieved some of her greatest successes 
in his operas, and she was personally 
acquainted with him, and the two were 
attached to each other. The event 
made a painful impression on her. She 
must have been something of 
ary, as most artists are, for she made 
the sinister and sadly-realized remark, 
“I feel I shall soon follow him.” She 
did, for she died just a year afterwards. 


a vision- 


FILLING OLD MINES WITH SAND 


Old worked-out mines are often high- 
ly dangerous. When they are almost 
forgotten the ground above them wiu 
sometimes cave in, with disastrous re- 
sults. It is not an uncommon thing in 
an old mining district to see a house, 
or even part of a town, that has been 
wrecked by dropping into an unsuspect- 
ed and long-abandoned tunnel beneath, 
The ordinary preventive method used 
in American mines is more or less ex- 
tensive timbering, but this is never per 
fectly safe, and even with regular over- 
sight it remains a constant menace. A 
method used in European and Aus- 
tralian mining districts is the filling of 
abandoned workings with sand—a some- 
what expensive method to start with, 
but justified by the fact that, once done, 
no further thought need be given to it, 
as it has practically become once more 
a part of the solid crust of the earth. 

The workings of what is known as 
the Shamrock mine, in Westphalia, are 
filled with sand, These workings are 
about 1,900 feet deep, and the sand is 
carried 1,500 feet horizontally from the 
shaft underground and deposited; at 
another mine it is carried a horizontal 
distance of over 3,300 feet, At the 
Myslowitz colliery, 3,000 tons of sand 
were daily sent down into the mine for 
stope filling. In this mine one coal 
seam is 8 to 21 feet thick, and another 
28 to 37 feet, indicating that san«-fill- 
ing is applicable to large as well as 
small stopes. The sand is obtained 
from a bank 20 ft, thick and 1,500 ft. 
long, steam shovels being used to load 
ears, which are hauled to the points of 
discharge by steam locomotives, There 
are two boreholes, one 780 feet deep, 
the other 1,100 feet. From the foot of 
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day’s gathering of the sap, and months 
an after, when it is cut open and graded, 
the history may be read in the succes 
AMERICANS OF EARLIEST DAYS | sive layers; this day’s sap was gather 
In considering the civilization of the ed in the rain, the paler, sourer color 
earliest Americans we are apt to under- [Showing that water had trickled down 
rate their ability and progress because |the bark and into the little cups; the 
they achieved so much less than our|(irt and tiny chips show that this day 
own ancestors in Asia and Europe. We] Was windy; and there, in the darker 
must remember, however, that the abil oxidization of the layer, is revealed the 
ity of a people is measured not merely |f#¢t of @ Sunday, a fiesta, or a 
by the things which it achieves, but |Test before the succeeding layer w 
by the opportunities which it possesses added, 
and the difficulties which it overcomes As the batalon of the patron me 
Through some happy accident our fore-|its trip for collectior retin noth 
bears not only chanced upon the dis-]|ing will be found but a gummy residue 
covery of iron, but dwelt in a landjof burned rubber, a rectar ‘ 
where the cattle were capable of being |ashes where the hut | beer n 
domesticated and used as beasts of bur-|by the broken and mutilated remains of powder 
den such as the fierce buffalo could |the picker; for the feeble rade-gu a stat 
never become. There, too, the wild]is only one degree better than the « e bag shee 
plants included those extremely useful |}emies with which the rubb er ha ity of loading « 
species, wheat, barley, and rice, much|to contend In such an event the pat shooting qu 
more widely adaptable and useful than|ron curses the savages a wl th “Leader” and 
the corn and beans of America. losses become too frequent, may returt brands d¢ 
Consider for a moment what iron|on a punitive expedition; for labor is . é - ° 
means to us. Where should we be if |scarce in these 1 i ts, and th shotgun ae 
every serap of metal should suddenly |loss is economic, not sent 1 harder or better 
be taken away? Suppose, too, that we Farther down the river is the bar the Winches 
had no cattle, no sheep, no horses, and |/raca of the patron, a large clearing it 4 
no domestic animals of any sort except |the forest back from the of the THEY ARE MADE FOR EACH OTHER 
the dog. How long would it be before |river, Here survives feu sm, and 
we should be naked, and should be | justice is administered according to the | —— 
fighting for the veriest rags to keep out |rough standards of his submiss dlo- | 
the cold airs of winter? How we should | main. Somewhere ou will find th H g of the t Ront 
fight for every scrap of food, like veri-| stocks, with the rows of leg-holes meet- | £e! s for the 1 ul of I is 
table beasts! The strong, the sly, or the] ing in a pair of great mahogany bear hairs from the upper liy y applied 
crafty would survive; the rest would] A pile of chain-and-bar leg-irons lie a|to ilifi tor f t. He 
miserably perish. Our vaunted culture near-by corner, and a twisted bull v hip | per 1 three tim but, it yt re 
would vanish into thin air before the|hangs from the thatch above. In an|™oving the poor lar mt l the 
inexorable primitive needs of food and | open, unguard shed beyond was piled |O™ly result was th the ‘ her 
shelter. We should scour the moun-|thirty thousand vam eee worth of rub-|face turned red and her lips lled 
jtains for flint, we should bruise our] per—it is only a fraction of the erop— | badl; 
hands in clumsy attempts to chip stones | awaiting shipment, and in the early She thereupon brought an action for 
into tools, and we should be fled with| moonlight we sat with the patron him |damages, and was awarded the sum of 
delight when we found a stick of wood |self, a barefooted, cotton-dressed over- | $75 
well shaped for killing rabbits. : Yord who was searcely distinguishable A case which had a completely differ 
Yet in the past how much the first|from his own debt-slaves. And he, in|ent ending was reported not long ago 
Americans accomplished! Without iron] his turn, was in almost hopeless debt |from Paris. A well-kr hysician 
or any other metal they hewed caves]|to the commission-houses, who hold him|had a patient with a ba f appen 
and images from the softer rocks, or] } arly advances in trade dicitis. It was dee nh opera 
broke hard sandstone into symmetrical | - tion would probably p fati so he 
blocks for the construction of dwelling: | tried the external’ I n of ice. 
houses. They felled large trees anc SUING THE SURGEONS This treatment pr il, and 
made them into beams, they cut path-| | ; the man’s life was eu 
ways in the face of the cliffs. built | \ Parisian surgeon has been served one a eons —* . -- 
[houses of many storeys, tilled the land, !With notice of an action which terrifies But sh MAU geatlnin: le ay maim ag 
and did all manner of household tas {b Bo long’ i A rtaaagy es : eetgg ts 2a 
jsuch as grinding grain, weaving cloth t is not the damages, which will un jlocal K gy pias y , wide - 
and making pottery. They raised t! i ily be heavy, but the fact Ghat] te oe. penen: UF view rought 
structures to a height of three or even|his professional reputation is at stake | oe Sage dh ged ge ing : 
five storeys without the help of a single | which makes the case so terribly seri | Asia wie hy apes that the « octor 
limplement which we would call a tool,|ous for him. acid Ai a of ns, fe ate ens bps ‘4 
and after a thousand, or perchance two] It appears that a railway porter was | ice ana das at in, 0 placed ‘ber ween ths 
thousand, years some of their walls} brought into the hospital with an tithe soar git $id nktink hag Senta 
still stand. Crade as their achieve-|tion of the right arm which necessitat-| that the auaiar san pe ee An si fa 
ment was, it was, if anything, greater}ed an operation, On recovering from| One of the ats beatin Ari b 
than ours, for they lived in the dawn]|the anaesthetic, the unfortunate patient | q rs ¢ ae le b ay Hey } 
of civilization. Who can say how the]|was horrified to discover that it was es ny Phan Bist i] rs 
history of the world might have been |the left arm, the sound one, which had ee if me Saag otc 
altered had some accident disclosed the] been cut oper pad BURY: A , oe 
juse of iron to America as well as to There was nothing for it but to sub # PS abide ai ci 
| Asia? nit to second operation, but for tl Early was a worker in a pulp mill 
blunder from which he has suffered the) and ous fumes ¢¢ 1 an illuess 
MEAT IN TROPIC WILDS man is suing the surgeon vhich made his hands et and face 
Sometimes there would be a wild hog, All men make m swell becon olore 
sometimes wild turkey, or a big, black irgeons, bei He went to a xr toa rat he 
}bird very much larger and more deli-|of the man) had bet lo, and in the e of the 
}cious in flavor; but it was the monkey Some little time a nsultation h remark¢ at 
that was the standard diet for many |doctor was sued by a former patient leprosy, or, I hope.’’ 
days. With seventeen able-bodied ap-|because, during an internal operation,| The doctor left him and locked the 
petites in the outfit, the noon hunt was|a tiny sponge had been left behind in door, After a while he came back with 
a necessity, and monkey the most ac-|the wound, and had afterwards to be ther doctor. They ned Early 
cessible game. If there ever seemed tojcut out, jand sent him away in an ambulance, 
be a trifle too much, the Tacana crew But this was nothing to the blunder|U"der guard of two soldiers, who in- 
would rouse themselves during the|made by the French doctor who oper- 'O'™&¢ him that no one would be al 
night and have additional feasts, until} ated on a woman and accidentally left lowed to come near him, 
by dawn the supply was gone, On|three yards of bandages within her He wrote to his wife and gave the 
sand-bars they would forage for turtle-|body. The mistake necessitated another [etter to the doctor, who said, ‘*T will 
eggs, and every day they usually col-| very severe operation in order to ex tell your wife what is in this letter, for 
lected a bushel or two of these, But it]tract the dressings, and the lady re nothing you handle will ever be touched 
was monkey that furnished them with] covered a thousand dollars damages | by human beings again. 
the greatest delicacy and the keenest Another similar case comes ay So He had been condemned as a leper, 
pleasure in the hunt. Lyons, where an operator lost a ring and it was not till a year afterwards 
Though monkey-shooting was neces-| during his work, and found that he had that his wife managed to prove that his 
sary and there was for the moment the | Jeft it inside the eut which he had made | “'5¢#8° Was nothing of the kind. 
thrill of skilful shooting, yet the ele-|in his patient’s abdomen. | 
ment of pathos dominated, | 
A clean shot stirs no thought, but to om | 
wound first, as must happen in many | 


‘ a queer little clutch at the 
heartstrings that can never be shaken 
off. The little monkey, the frightened, 
hopeless agony of death stamped on its 


rs 


tiny, grotesque features, dabbles aim 
lessly with little twigs and leaveg, stulf 
ing them at the wound; sometimes it 
feebly tries to get back among the 


branches that make his world, and, as 


you approach, there is ne 


ver any sav: 

snarling stand where he meets extine 
tion with the cornered heroism that 
seems for the moment to balance the 


scene, Instead, he pleads with failing 


gestures of forlorn propitiation, and w ith | 


hoarse, cooing little noises, for the re 
spite that would be far less merciful 
than the coup de grace, 


GATHERING RUBBER IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Slowly the days passed, and it was 
with the most cheerful emotions that 
we at last picked up the first signs of 
the frontier toward which we were 
working. It was only the shack of a 
lonely rubber-picker, and the poorly 
made hut was bare to the verge of des- 
titution, Near by there was an uncul- 
tivated patch of rice, corn, yuecas, ban- 
anas, and some tobaceo- plants. Under 
the cane bunk was a pair of primitive 
rubber shoes, made of the pure rubber 
mixed with a little gunpowder, and 


| 
Co 


All mothers can put away anxiety 
regarding their suffering children 
when taney nave Mother Graves’ Wort n| 
Exterminator to give relief. Its ef- 
fects are sure and lasting, 


} 
| rie 
| a 
| 

| 

| 


Jsmoked on a block of wood roughly | 
hewn to the shape of a foot. In oue | 


HAS A CORN ANY ROOTS? 


Judging by the pain they 


cause they 


corner were a tew brown bolachos of | have roots, branches and stems. Basily 


rubber, which would be valued at 
twelve to fifteen hundred dollars in the 
market, but for which the picker would 
receive from his patron not enough to 


a 


: . ‘ . factory. 
free him from debt for his past and fu- Gehind Putnam's 
ture supplies, meagre as they are. tractor. Sold 


As we tied up to the bank, he and a 
boy helper had just gathered the rub- 
ver sap, and were busy smoking it. A 
huge tin basin was half full of a white 
fluid that looked for all the world like 
a rather chalky milk; before it, in a 
little pit, was a tin arrangement some- 
thing like a milk-can with an open top 
out of which poured a thin, blue, hot 
smoke; and above the pit was a frame 
on which rested a round stick that held 
a globular mass of yellowish rubber pre 
viously smoked and cured. The round 
stick was rolled over the basin, a cup- 
ful of new rubber was ladled over the 
mass as it was rolled back into the 
smoke, and there held and manipulated 
until the whole surface was thoroughly 
smoked, In the thin, blue smoke it at 
once turned a pale yellow, Layer by 
layer the bolacho is built up with each 


The most 
fail to 
Try it. 


obstinate corns and warts 


resist Holloway’s Corn Cure 


acnes ~~ Nausea indigestion 
bad ay are some of the 
The mild, sensible, 


reliable remedy Is 


stipation, 


turbing the 


sured, however, 


lways prompt, 


if you apply Putnam's 
Painless Corn Extractor. 
and 


Always safe, 
invariably satis- 


Forty years of success stands 
Painless 
by druggists, 


Corn 
pr ce 


2he 


WINCHESTER 


Shilohbs Gure 


7) HFALS THELUNCS 
| $TOPS COUGH aS PRICE, 25 CENTS 


nuddy complexion—pimples— 


effects of con- 


They contain the latest 


aidiieied and best evacuant known, which 
empties the bowels without the slightest discomfort and without dis- 
est of the system. Constantly increased doses are not necessary. 


r druggist has not yet stocked them, send 25c. and we will mail them, 25 
National Dros rad Chemical Company ef Canada, Limited, 


+ OMentresl 


WALL PLASTER 


Plaster board takes the place of Lath, and is franrent 


The “Empire” brands of Woodfiber and Hardwal, 
Plaster for good construction. 
SHALL WE SEND YOU PLASTEB LITEKATU*e’ 


The Manitoba Gypsum Co., Ltd. 
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‘The Prairie Agencies, Ltd. | 
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MEN’S HATS 


Raymond Mercantile Co., 


LIMITED. 
WE WANT YOUR TRADE. 


«30 per cent discount, 


* Our MlIlnery stock is 
= yet on Sale at 50 per cent 


New Spring Goods just 4 


: The O'Srien-Nalder Co. : 
The Corner Store ey hut 13 mw 


MEN’S CLOTHING | 


We are overstocked in this line, and to 
CLEAR AT ONCE 
we will put on sale at the following prices: 


LOT I Was from $13.50 to $24. NOW $8.50! 


NOw SIL. 
Now $14.0 
Now $16.5: 


NOW $I.0 


NOW $2.0 
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| We have Ladies’ and % 
“Children’s Coats still at 
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